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Using them 
is knowing them! 


Outstanding general contractor 
finds satisfaction and economy in 
use of Thoro System Products. 
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Weathering the elements of Florida has been a continuous 
battle for years for most contractors in a climate of heavy 
rains, boiling sun and hurricane winds. That's why you'll 

‘find leading builders recommending the famous Thoro 
System Products. For over 39 years, these materials have 
been given a rugged test that shows them tops on most 
home builder's programs. 


The range of colors and the lasting brilliance of Thoroseal 


and Quickseal makes them a number one sales feature for 
the contractor who emphasizes quality at minimum cost. 
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Thoroseal Protection, Architect. Frank Lioyd 


Wright. Genera! Contractor, John F. Templin 
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WATERPLUG Stops Leaks © | Write today for our 


new 20 page bro- 


“THOROSEAL Seals Suriace | chure 17-A and de- 


QUICKSEAL Beautiful Finish | ‘i9ner’s wal! chor 


SLandard Dry Wall Products 


NEW EAGLE PENNSYLVANIA 

































































THESE TWO SIMPLE STEPS 
FREE PAINT LOCK IN ONLY 
A FEW SECONDS 


When They’re R-O-W 


1. Force exposed metal surface at left 
Removable Wood Windows side of the sash back against spring 
Time-consuming and expensive methods of freeing cushion. 
paint lock are eliminated with ReO*W Removable 
Wood Windows. ReOrW’s simple two-step method 
eliminates the need for knives, screw drivers, etc. and 
takes only a few seconds per window of the painter's 
or carpenter's time. : 


; 
Ly 
This is one of the exclusive ReOeW features that have 
t 
k 
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2. Force lower 
sash to the left 
and repeat the 
process for the 
upper sash. 
Paint lock is 
helped to make it the WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING broken in a neat, 
WOOD WINDOW UNIT. For more complete in- 
formation on ReOe*W Removable Windows mail the 
coupon below. 


straight line. 

















R-O-W’s Can Be Washed in 13 the Time! 





_ 
1 An independent research company recently proved ofthe Ps 
! that ReOe*W Removable windows can be washed in en heme wrigne me fr , 
| - : s ‘ 1328 Academy—Ferndale 20, Michigan pL ed 
j VY, the time it takes to wash ordinary windows. For : ae tose 
1 : ‘ ‘ , Sp Yes, at no obligation, please send me 
— complete information on this amazing test and the complete information and the name of the nearest 
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name of your nearest distributor, fill out the coupon R-O-W distributor. 
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World's Largest Selling Wood Windows 





American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 













STANFLAME 
CONVERSION BURNER 
This vertical upshot type 
changes boiler, furnace or 


winter air conditioner into 
Gutomatic gas fired unit. 
















NAVAHO 
FLOOR FURNACE 
This shallow gas fired unit 
requires no excavation for in- 
stallation in small buildings 
with or without basement. 













DRESSLYN 
LAVATORY-DRESSING 
TABLE 


Combines genuine vitreous 
china lavatory and ready- 
built wood cabinet. For bath 
or powder room. 














SANISTAND ; 
URINAL FOR WOMEN | 
Has been acclaimed greatest 
improvement in public toilet 


facilities since invention of 
the water closet. 







NEW MULTIFIN 
CONVECTORS 


Complete line of quality con- 
vectors including 63 factory- 
assembled stock model sizes, 
plus special service models 
for special requirements. 
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SINK FITTING 


Designed asa unit, this gleam- 
ing, non-tarnishing deck type 
fitting is both better looking 
and easier to use. 






SINK CABINETS 


Striking smooth-front cabinets 
for the famous Hostess Sinks. 
Contain lots of storage space 
and built-in conveniences. 
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ARCOLINER 
WET BASE BOILER 
A special streamlined, lower- 


cost model of the famous wet 
base, oil fired boiler. 







American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER « TONAWANDA IRON 
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Here’s the strength of solid, rolled steel, plus the 
complete protection of special hot-dip galvanizing. 
No more worrying about maintenance problems. No 
more painting! And the cost of Fenestra* Galvanized 
Windows is hardly more than that of ordinary case- 
ments with two field coats of paint. 

This is not ordinary galvanizing. It’s done in 
Fenestra’s own new plant—the only galvanizing 
plant in America especially designed to hot-dip 
galvanize steel windows. Special tanks, special con- 
trols—everything geared to giving you the most 
permanent windows made. 

Galvanizing is done after assembly of window 
frames and assembly of ventilators—so that every bit 
of exposed metal gets a protective coating. To make 
sure the zinc coating is uniform, windows are hung 
at an angle, completely immersed in one deep dip, 
then withdrawn at controlled speed. Then they are 
Bonderized. This gives them an attractive appearance 
and prepares the surface to hold paint, if you want to 
paint them for decorative purposes. 
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Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanized 
Apartment Casement Windows 


Maintenance Free - No Painting ! 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING: 


Assures uniform protective 
Coating. 





BONDERIZING: 
Bonderizing perfects the 
finish. : 


PERMANENT 
PROTECTION: 


No more painting... ever! 





Other advantages 


More Light—Strong, slender frames permit more 
glass area. The window shown here has glass area 
greater than two ordinary windows. This window 
gives you the required daylight for an ordinary room. 
Easy Opening—Friction hinges make operation easy 
and hold window open at desired position. 
Easy Installation—For really easy installation get 
Fenestra Casements with Fenestra Steel Casings. 
Eliminate interior trim, stools, aprons. No plaster 
troubles, either! 
Easily Screened—Fenestra Metal Screens are easily 
and quickly attached from inside the room. 
Compare the performance, the quality, the installed 
cost, the maintenance cost with any window on the 
market. Fenestra Apartment Casements are another 
Fenestra product engineered to cut the cost of building. 
Call your Fenestra representative (he’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book). Or write Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Dept. JH-4, 2285 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
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Steel-Strong Windows made to STAY new 
Hot-Dip Galvanized STEEL Windows 
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THIS MONTH... 


House turns defense housing legislation back to committee; Senate gets 
revised version from committee page 116 


Conference called by St. Louis mayor brings together private, public 


housing representatives; housing policy formulated page 118 
No state referenda bills passed as of April | page 121 


Care and cleaning of concrete floors outlined by C. B. McCarthy 


page 124 


New York Authority maintenance men go to school page 127 
Method of recording maintenance labor costs detailed page 128 
Economies, efficiencies of anthracite described page 130 


REAL ESTATE A year of maintenance for Baltimore recorded page 132 ; 
RESEARCH Vallejo’s management-maintenance set-up summarized page 134 
fore} 420) 7-Walel| 
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President 


ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
73 West Monroe Street ~ BES ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The heey porition of 


in the efficient functioning of a nation is perhaps best demonstrated 
by something known as MRO-DO97 (see page 144). 

That symbol in the current national materials priorities system 
gives maintenance supplies an equal preference rating with our 
Department of Defense for its purchase of ships, guns, tanks—the 
whole paraphernalia of national defense equipment and supplies. 

The Washington planners recognize that if we do not conserve 
our existing inventory of manufacturing plants and community 
facilities, we will be hard put to it to replace them during the dif- 
ficult times ahead. That, hence, top quality maintenance of existing 
facilities is vital to our defense economy. 

This concept has not always been with us—particularly in 
“normal” times. Our national philosophy has been largely a care- 
less and reckless one with reference to not only our natural resources 
but to our material possessions generally. Our treatment of our 
goods and chattels, both as individuals and as a nation, has had 
about it much more of the child’s wanton, unthinking abandon 
than of the mature adult’s protective conservation of hard won pos- 
sessions. 

The deterioration of our cities into slums; the dangerous con- 
dition of our highways and many of our railroad lines and rail 
equipment; the breakdown of many major and costly public works 
systems: they are all testimony to the full-speed ahead, no thought 
for tomorrow character of our past national life. We have not built 
up reserves of cash and crew against the preservation or replacement 
of many of the public and private services and pieces of equipment 
fundamental to the functioning of our society. 

In the low-rental housing program, the importance of the skills 
and methods and materials required for its proper maintenance has 
been recognized from the very beginning. By and large, the mainte- 
nance record of local housing authorities has been good. But it must 
become better under the stress of defense planning . . . and it must 
look to the day when a final “replacement” of entire structures may 
have to be recommended: a thought that none of us has yet faced 
realistically enough in terms of budgets and community planning. 

This special “maintenance and operations” issue of the JouRNAL 
is presented in the hope that it will have some influence in re-empha- 
sizing to everyone in housing 

THE KEY POSITION OF MAINTENANCE 


in the efficient functioning of our nation. 
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Defense Housing Bill 


slated for April debate on Senate floor 


A whittled down version of S. 349, 
the defense housing bill, was facing a 
stiff fight from opponents of public 
housing on the floor of the Senate as 
the JouRNAL went to 
scheduled to go to the Senate for de 
bate on Tuesday, April 3, after having 
rewritten in the Banking and 
Currency Committee in an attempt to 


press. It was 


been 


avoid the fate of its companion meas 
ure in the House—H. R. 2988—that 
went down to virtual defeat in mid 
March on a floor vote to consider it. 

Despite the changes made in the 
Senate bill, proponents feared that Sen 
ators John Bricker of Ohio, Harry P. 
Cain of Washington, or Everett Dirk 
son of Illinois would attempt to kill 
all public low-rent housing for the 
duration of the defense 
through amendment to the bill. Sena 
tor Harry Byrd of Virginia could also 
be expected to fight the bill on the basis 


emergency 


ot its not serving a defense purpose. 


Senate Changes 


Most important changes the Senate 
committee made in its bill were to cut 
in half the FHA 
limit the authorization to 
defense housing only, set up a system 


authorization for 
insurance, 


to assure that private enterprise would 
get first priority in building defense 
housing, and limit funds for Lanham 
Act type housing and for community 
facilities and services. 

The Senate committee also deleted 
provisions in H. R. 2988 and the orig- 
inal House and Senate bills that would 
have reactivated the “671” program 
under which authorities 
initiate public housing projects with 
out subsidy for defense use and convert 
them to low-rent use when the defense 
emergency was 
deletion was not considered important 


local could 


over. However, the 
since in only one state—Georgia—is 
there state enabling legislation in effect 
that would permit local authorities to 
initiate such projects. Enabling legis- 
lation in all states for this type of pro- 
gram had expired but Georgia reen- 
acted its original 1945 law during the 
1951 session of the legislature. 


House Action 


Although the House bill is technic- 
ally still a live bill (it is again before 
the House Banking and Currency 
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Committee), to all 
poses it died on March 14 when Re 
Southern Democrats 
marshalled forces to defeat, by a 219 
to 170 vote, a resolution to consider the 


intents and pur 


publicans and 


bill. Best guesses are that the commit 
tee will not redraft it but wait to see 
what happens to the new Senate ver 
sion, 

The House measure, a “clean” bill 
written in the House Banking and Cur 
rency Committee (see March JourNat, 
made its way out of the 
March 8 by a 
and then only because, ac 
Cox 
of Georgia, he and two other members 


page 76), 
Rules Committee on 
close vote 


cording to Representative E. E. 


of the Rules Committee were not pres 
ent to vote against the rule at the com 
mittee meeting. 


House Opposition 


Opponents of the bill in the Housé 
charged that the bill was not “merely 
a defense housing bill. It is also a 
public medicine bill . . . a public roads 
bill because the government is going 
to go into these communities not neces 
sarily tied to defense installations and 
build sewers, streets, and public utili 
ties of all kinds... 


recreation bill because the government 


it is also a public 
under this legislation could go 
into every town in America and build 
golf courses or swimming pools. 

Wright 
Texas, arguing for the bill, declared 
that “defeat of this bill would make 
Joe Stalin very happy” and Representa 
tive Ben Jensen of Iowa countered that 
“it would make Joe Stalin very happy 


Representative Patman ol 


to see this country bankrupt. . .” 

Representative Brent Spence of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, who led the fight 
to get the bill considered by the House, 
pointed out that Charles E. Wilson, 
head of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, in a letter to the committee had 
said that “enactment of this legislation 
at, this time will 
ment to this [defense] effort and avoid 
the necessity for forced decisions and 
hasty actions at a later date.” 


Wolcott Bill 


Even before the House dealt the 
death blow to the defense housing bill 
resolution, Representative Jesse P. Wol- 


prevent embarrass- 


cott ol Michigan, who led the Oppos! 
tion to the bill on the floor, had in 
troduced a substitute bill—H. R. 3197. 
The bill, now in the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, eliminates 
the use of all public funds for defense 
housing and provides for a program 
of FHA insurance for defense housing, 
including temporary structures. 
Designed not only to scuttle the pub 
lic housing sections of the original de 
fense housing program, the Wolcott bill 
would also tie up the low-rental hous 
ing program under the Housing Act 
of 1949 by requiring congressional ap 
proval of each project. Under terms ot 
the bill, it would be necessary to get a 
specilic congressional appropriation tor 
annual contributions 


each loan and 


contract between the Public Housing 
Administration and a local authority. 


Senate Bill 
With the House out of the picture 


at least for the present the Senate 
version is in the spotlight. 
The principal provisions are sum 


marized below: 

Title I—Critical Defense Areas, Pro- 
cedures for Exercise of Authority, and 
Expiration Date 

1—( Section 
authority 


Provides that 
Titles II, III, 
and IV of the bill can not be 
in any 


101) 

contained in 
used 
President de 


area unless the 


termines that such an area is a critical 
defense housing area. (New provision 
-not included in H. R. 29838.) 

Sets up criteria for determining if 
an ‘area is a critical defense housing 
area: (1) existence of defense plants 
or installations; (2) substantial in-mi 
gration of defense workers or military 
personnel (3) substantial 
shortage of housing or community fa 


required; 


cilities to meet needs. (New provision 
not included in either original House 
or Senate bills or in H. R. 2988.) 
3—(Section 102) Provides that after 
an area has been certified as a defense 
housing area, the following steps must 
be taken: 
a—The HHFA administrator must 
announce publicly the number and type 
of units needed for defense workers 
and military personnel in a given area. 
(New provision—not included in orig 
inal bills or in H. R. 2988.) 
b—Regulation X must be relaxed in 
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the area. (Included in H. R. 2988 but 
Senate version appears to be 
stronger. ) 


much 


c—Mortgage insurance aids provided 
under Title II of the bill (a proposed 
new Title IX of the National Hous 
ing Act) must be made available. 

d—Only if the above mentioned pro 
visions do not stimulate the necessary 
commitments for housing within 60 
days following public announcement 
of Title [IX insurance for the area can 
housing be built under Title III of 
the bill (housing similar to that built 
under the Lanham Act). (New pro 
vision—not included in original House 
or Senate bills or in H. R. 2988.) 

4—(Section 103) Provides that fed 
eral funds for community facilities can 
not be made available to local com 
munities unless the governing body of 
a city or its chief executive certifies 
that the facilities can not be provided 
without federal aid. (New provision 
not included in either original House 
or Senate bills or in H. R. 2988.) 

5—/( Section 104) Provides that 
authority under Titles IH, TI, IV, and 
V of the bill expires June 30, 1953. 
(Same as in H. R. 2988.) 


Title Il—Mortgage Insurance for 
Defense Housing 

Section 201 adds Title IX (Defense 
Housing Insurance) to the National 
Housing Act: 

1—Same mortgage terms as in H. R. 
2988 for single- and two-family units, 
except provides for an additional $1080 
mortgage amount for each additional 
bedroom in excess of two and not ex 
ceeding four (H. R. 2988 allows only 
$900 additional ). 

2—Same mortgage terms as in H. 
R. 2988 for multi-units. 

3—Loan amortization period on one 
and two-family units is 25 years (30 
years ‘in H. R.' 2988): amortization 
period for multi-units to be determined 
by FHA (same as in H. R. 2988). 


Title II—Provision of Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services 

1—(Section 301) The HHFA ad 
ministrator is authorized to provide 
housing for defense workers and mil- 
itary personnel subject to the restric- 
tions in Title I of the bill. (H. R. 
2988 places all powers under this title 
in the President.) 

2—(Section 302) Provides for per- 
manent construction of one- to four- 
family dwelling structures same as in 
H. R. 2988. 

3—Provides for temporary housing 
in areas where the need for housing 
is only during the defense period. 
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4—Establishes veterans 
same as in H. R. 2988, 

5—( Section 303) Sets maximum costs 
per unit at $9000 for two bedrooms, 
$10,000 for three bedrooms, and $11, 
000 for four bedrooms. (Same as in 
H. R. 2988.) 


6—Permits 


preterence 


increase of $1000 per 
HHFA ad 
ministrator determines costs require it, 
( New 
H. R. 


unit in areas where the 
provision not included in 
2988. ) 
Permits 50 per cent increase in 
territories and 
(Same as in H. R. 2988.) 
8—(Section 304) Provides that the 
HHFA administrator may make loans 
and grants to public and 


costs) 1n possessions. 


nonprotit 
agencies for operation and maintenance 
of community facilities, subject to terms 
of Title I. In the case of hospitals and 
schools, grants can be made only after 
a local community has attempted to 
secure assistance under various other 
public laws providing funds for such 
projects. (The proviso lor hospital and 
school grants is not included in H. R. 
2988.) 

9—( Section 308) Provides for pay 
ments in lieu of taxes equal to full 
taxes. (Same as in H. R. 2988.) 

10—( Section 312) Permits adminis 
trator to fix rents, income limits for 
tenants, and eviction of over-income 
families. (Same as in H. R. 2988.) 

11—( Section 313) Limits to 50 mil 
lion dollars funds allotted for hous 
ing in the ttle. (No dollar limitation 
was included in either the original 
House or Senate bills or in H. R. 2988.) 

12—Limits to 60 dollars 
funds allotted for community facilities 
and services under the title. (No dollar 


limitation was included in either the 


million 


original House or Senate bills or in 
H. R. 2988.) 


13—( Section 314) Provides that the 


President may transfer powers under 
the title from HHFA to other govern 
ment agencies if such a transfer will 
further national defense activities. (In 
H. R. 2988, the President may delegate 
his powers to other agencies since he 
was made responsible for carrying out 


the provisions of the title.) 


Title IV—Provision of Sites for Nec- 
essary Development in Connection 
With Isolated Defense Installations 

The provisions are substantially the 
same as in the original House and 
Senate bills and in H. R. 2988 except 
for the proviso that the title is subject 
of restrictions of Title I of the bill and 
that in H. R. 2988 the President is 
authorized to carry out provisions of 
the title. 


Title V—Prefabricated Housing 
Same provisions as in original House 
and Senate bills and in H. R. 2988. 


Title VI—Amendments to Existing 
Laws and General Provisions 
I—( Section 601) Extends provisions 
of Title VIII of the National Housing 
Act (Wherry Act military housing) to 
July 1, 1953. (Same as in original bills 
and H. R,. 2988.) 
Provides for maximum insurance 
tor Wherry Act housing of $8100 per 
unit with $900 per unit 


where FHA determines the increase is 


increase ol 


vecessary. (H.R. 


2988 did not contain 
the $900 per unit increase. ) 
3—Atomic Energy Commission hous 
ing is made eligible for Title VIII in 
surance, 
1. R. 
, 


+—/( Section 602) 


(Same as in original bills and 
2088.) 
Provides that vet 


erans who are detense workers may 


purchase defense housing under terms 
ot the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


without regard to credit restrictions, 


providing the houses do not exceed 
$10,000 for two bedrooms, $11,000 for 
three bedrooms, and $12,000 for four 


> 


bedrooms. (H. R. 2988 provides for 
$9000, $10,000, $11,000 respectively.) 

5) (Section 607) Amends _ the 
National Housing Act to provide ad 
ditional insurance authorizations under 
Vitles I, HI, and IX to a 
of 1.5 billion dollars. (The original 


bills and H. R. 


additional 3 billion dollars.) 


maximum 
2988 provided for an 
6—Restricts the use of the 1.5 billion 


dollar 


fense housing only. (New provision 


insurance authorization to de 
not included in originals or H. R. 
2988.) 

(Section 611) Provides that per 
sons displaced by defense works will 
be given the same priority as defense 
workers in new housing. (Same as in 
H. R. 2988.) 

Missing 


Conspicious by their absence in the 
new Senate bill are two provisions that 
were included in H. R. 2988: (1) that 
applications for insurance under Sec 
tion 608 of the National Housing Act 
received before March 1, 1950 and that 
have not been rejected or committed, 
may be resubmitted by the mortgagee 
without additional fees; (2) that under 
Title III housing, local codes for health 
and sanitation must be complied with. 
The Senate version also exempts tem- 
porary housing built under Title III 
from provisions of local building codes. 
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Housing Truce— 


St. Louis mayor’s conference opens way to 


private, public housing agreement 


Much has been heard and said dur- 
ing the past few 
Housing Policy Conference that was 
held in St. Louis, March 19 and 20. 
The conference sprang into prominence 


weeks about the 


almost overnight and even the large 
majority of those invited to be in at- 
tendance arrived in St. Louis with only 
a vague idea of the purposes of the 
gathering. 

Who Came 


Many people attended. Not just pub- 
lic housers, and not just private hous- 
ers, for it was neither a private nor a 
public housing meeting. It was a 
housing meeting and it was attended 
by private and public housers; build 
ers and contractors; architects and engi 
neers; labor leaders and _ capitalists; 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish lead- 
ers; planners; mayors; congressmen; 
bankers; lawyers; social workers; real 
estate agents; veterans—and generally 
about every type of person who might 
be interested in housing. In coming 
to St. Louis, they knew little about 
what kind of meeting to expect but 
the varied array of speakers on the 
program and the impressive cross sec- 
tion of leadership serving on the gen- 
eral committee made it look as if the 
trip would be worth taking. 

And it was. Three or four hundred 
people from over 40 states gathered 
in St. Louis and were treated to one 
of the finest housing meetings ever 
held. 

Bold Objectives 


The meeting was bold in its objec- 
tives, for it sought to bring together 
the thinking of private builders and 
public housers, real estate operators 
and planners, labor and capital, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, veterans, clergy- 
men, and officials of local, state, and 
federal governmental agencies, so that 
some sort of pattern of thinking could 
be established to provide a common 
meeting place for all of them. 

Of course, the thinking of these 
groups is too diverse to hope for such 
an achievement in one meeting. As a 
matter of fact, many of those present 
expected the meeting to blow up com- 
pletely because of conflicting views and 





L. WALTER HENSLEE 
President of NAHO 





leave us further apart than ever. This 
blow-up appeared possible at times— 
but it did not happen. Instead, although 
there will be many who disagree, it is 
my belief that a long step was taken 
effort in the 


toward unification of 


housing program. 


St. Louis itself presented a remark- 
able example of how these groups can 
actively and effectively work together 
for the production of a beneficial plan 
for housing and urban redevelopment. 
It was indeed encouraging to find in 
one of our leading cities a situation 
with leading Republicans and leading 
Democrats working side by side to 
build a better city and to provide bet- 
ter homes for its people. It is obvious 
that the city of St. Louis plans to do 
things and that its people have been 
willing to forget private differences in 
order to work for the general good 
of the community. 


St. Louis Opposition 


To say there is no opposition to this 
type of thing in St. Louis would, of 
course, be untrue. There are some who 
try to block such progress and they 
speak with loud voices—but the, im- 
pression an outsider received was cer- 
tainly that the dissenters are a small 
minority. As a matter of fact, at one 
session of the conference, representa- 
tives of the St. Louis Property Own- 
ers’ League pulled a sneak stunt and 
passed out circulars carrying the usual 
folderol about socialism and the like— 
but their propaganda was so clearly 
erroneous, and in such bad taste, that 
they were soon more or less laughed 
out of the meeting. 


On page 119 are the resolutions that 
were given unanimous approval by 
the conferees. I hope you will read 
these resolutions carefully, for they are 
not the usual run-of-the-mill type of 


laudatory citations prepared by a small 
group. These resolutions were given 
days of careful and cautious study by 
a committee composed of real estate 
men, home builders, mayors, clergy- 
men, labor officials, and others. Your 
president was on the committee as 
a representative from the public hous 
ing ranks. Included on the committee 
were two of the top private home 
builders in the United States: William 
J. Levitt and Philip M. Klutznick. 


So bear these facts in mind and 
read these resolutions carefully. They 
are not strictly public housing resolu- 
tions, but neither are they real estate 
resolutions. They were heard careful- 
ly by an attentive assembly of over 
300 persons and their contents should 
be carefully studied, for the thinking 
behind them is impressive. 


What’s Needed 


To me the meeting points up the 
need for something I have advocated 
for years. That is, the need for some- 
one to call private and public housing 
leaders together and get them to work 
out some sort of common ground 
where their efforts can be coordinated, 
in order to serve the combined hous- 
ing needs of all of the families of 
our great nation. A close scrutiny of 
public housing by a real estate agent 
builder invariably 
prove that it does not threaten his 


or home should 
business. When properly administered, 
public housing invariably rids the real 
estate agent of many of his problem 
cases, just as it presents a natural as- 
sistance to welfare agencies working 
No consci- 
entious real estate agent enjoys mov- 


with these same families. 


ing families for failure to pay rent, 
especially hardship cases. And these 
are the kind of families who should 
find their way into public housing. The 
economy of our nation is based on 
the principle of free private enterprise 
and it is my firm conviction that no 
true public houser wishes to take any 
action that will threaten that system. 
It was said in St. Louis by one private 
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builder that although he was forced 
to admit there were many private 
builders who wish to close the doors 
on all public housing, it was, neverthe- 
less, true as well that there were many 
public housers who wish to kill all 
private housing. Pressed for further 
comment, he explained that in many 
sections of the country the public hous- 
ers were seeking means to house mid- 
dle-income families and go from there 
to higher incomes. I have never seen 
anything to indicate this charge to be 
true. I, for one, am ready to expel 
anyone from our ranks who adopts 
such thinking. In states where local 
housing authorities have entered the 
middle-income housing field, I find it 
has been done because private enter- 
prise either did not or could not serve 
this field—and never has there been 
an indication of competition between 
the two. In states like Texas, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and others where pri- 
vate industry has done a good job 
of housing middle-income families, I 
have seen no indication whatsoever 
of agitation for middle-income public 
housing. 
Room for All 


There is room for both public and 
private housing in the United States 
and there is a crying need for us to 
get together and work for a complete 
and comprehensive housing program. 
There have been times when I felt 
that this cooperation could be easily 
achieved if certain top executives of 
real estate trade organizations would 
permit it. I can not imagine why they 
strive constantly to perpetrate the fight 
but such appears to be the case. Per- 
haps with more meetings like the one 


in St. Louis, and more thinking such * 


as it produced, it will be possible to 
create a meeting place where we can 
cooperate and go forward rather than 
build roadblocks through our fighting. 





FULL PROCEEDINGS 


of the St. Louis 
National Housing Policy 
Conference 


are in preparation and can be 
obtained from the office of 
Thomas F. Kelleher, Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator, City Hall, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 














Statement of Policies and 
Recommendations of National 
Housing Policy Conference 
St. Louis, Missouri — March 19-20, 1951 


Defense Housing Bill 


1—We are in a war economy, which seriously aggravates the hous 
ing situation. In order to meet defense housing needs, we support the 
proposed Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951 as a means of sustaining the defense effort. 


Housing Act of 1949 


2—In addition, we affirm the objectives of the Housing Act of 
1949—a decent home in a wholesome environment for every American 
family—as conducive to the defense effort. We call upon all groups in 
industry, finance, and business, no matter how divergent their points 
of view, to unite in efforts to reach the ultimate goal. A spirit of toler 
ance, understanding, and cooperation, especially in the light of inter 
national events, is fundamental. 


Defense Policy 


3—Detense housing is an integral part of national defense. Critical 
materials should be apportioned to it throughout the entire program. 
Private enterprise should be given the job of providing as much of 
defense housing needs as possible. Where private enterprise can not 
or will not provide housing within the means of defense workers, the 
balance of such housing should be provided by public financing. Credit 
and building material restrictions should be adjusted so as to facilitate 
construction of all defense housing. Unless appropriate steps are taken 
immediately, we will have temporary, unsalvable housing, which is 
not desirable. All defense housing, whether built by private enterprise 
or public agencies, must be constructed so as to be a permanent asset 
in the community. Community facilities should be provided, simul 
taneously with housing, and with federal assistance where communities 
can not provide them from their own resources. 


Urban Redevelopment 


4—In light of the vulnerability of American cities, the elimination 
of substandard structures will greatly assist civil defense authorities 
in their efforts to protect citizens. That is an additional reason why 
private enterprise and government must cooperate to eliminate blight 
and to redevelop our urban areas under the provisions of Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949. This program must be completed as rapidly 
as possible consistent with the defense effort. 

Business, industry, and commerce must also recognize that a blighted 
city is inefficient and costly and obstructive to the program of national 
defense. Communities that do not redevelop their blighted areas are 
bound to stagnate. We, therefore, urge business, industry, and commerce 
to take the lead in civic redevelopment as a part of the process of the 
regeneration of our nation. We believe it is not wise to slow down on 
the planning and financing of redevelopment. If areas can not be physi 
cally cleared, every step short of demolition of habitable buildings should 
be taken, so that there will be no delay in bringing about the final 
phase of redevelopment. 

Civilian Needs 

5—Normal civilian needs for housing by private enterprise and 
for public housing in fair proportions should be provided to the greatest 
extent possible consistent with the defense efforts. Private enterprise 
should endeavor to meet the need for more rental housing, not only 
for defense workers but for normal civilian use. Both private and public 


(Continued on page 120) 
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ST. LOUIS RESOLU TIONS—<( Continued from page 119) 


housing must give special consideration to the needs of families with 
children, especially families requiring more than two bedrooms. Al- 
though the need for economy is fundamental, there must be sound 
standards for construction and adequate standards of livability. 


Coordination, Leadership 

6—A great many functions, such as the allocation of materials and 
financial aids for the construction of defense housing, require a high 
degree of coordination. For that reason, we favor the centralization of 
all activities affecting the defense housing program under one adminis- 
trative head, who will collaborate with other defense agencies. In addi- 
tion, the expeditious handling of every phase of the housing programs 
for defense workers and normal civilian needs, and of the program 
for urban redevelopment, requires a high degree of courage and lead- 
ership. 

Private-Public Truce 

7—We recognize the contributions made to the nation’s housing 
by both private builders and public agencies. We deplore the intransigent 
attitude of adherents of both private enterprise and of public housing 
that fails to present a true picture of the value of each type of pro- 
gram and of the value of a combined program to the American public. 
There can be no excuse for distorted and misleading statements made 
and inspired by adherents of either private enterprise housing or pub- 
lic housing. Every effort must be made to prevent public confusion 
and misunderstanding caused by dubious tactics that seek to obstruct 
the construction of much needed housing for families in all income 
groups in the nation. 

Technological Advance 

8—In order to achieve the maximum economy in the use of ma- 
terials, we endorse all efforts to obtain modern building codes and favor 
further federal aid for research and experiments aimed to improve 
technological operations of the building industry. 


Citizen Support 

9—The successful planning and operation of all housing programs 
and the proper planning and consummation of urban redevelopment 
programs require the united support of leaders in the building industry, 
finance, and business and of officials on every level of government. 
In addition, these programs especially require the support of citizens 
in each community. We urge the establishment of local, non-partisan, 
non-political citizens’ organizations to foster an understanding of how 
the needs of their communities may be met and of the truth about 
urban redevelopment and private and public housing programs, in 
order that the goal of a decent home in a wholesome environment for 
every American family can be achieved. 


Recommendations drawn up by the following Policy 
and Resolutions Committee and accepted by the full 
Conference on March 20, 1951: 


Wacrer ALESSANDRONI Dr. Epwarp L. Grant Wicwiam J. Levira 
Ropert Ek. BiaKkt Ricrarp J. Gray Most Rev. Rowerr Lucey 
ARTHUR A, BLUMEYER L. Wavrer Henstet PoweLL B. McHaney 
Hon. Fruercuer Bowron Witriam L. Icor I. Ek. MILisrone 

Dr. Beverty Boyp Pau J. Kaveney Hon. Quicc Newron 
Russtte L. Dearmont Hon. A. P. KAUEMANN Danie P. REARDON 

Sau. A. Dusinsky Poutipe M. Kuurznick IkA Rossins 

Joun W. Epveusan Frercuer LANKTON Hon. Frank P. Zerpcer 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 


who acted as moderator for the Conference, summed up the discussions 
before the resolutions were presented for adoption. His statement was 
so strong and eloquently presented an appeal for unified housing action 
that it brought long sustained applause from the delegates. Mr. Klutz 
nick’s contribution to the entire Conference was felt to have been one 
of the most important elements in its success. 


QUOTES... 


from St. Louis Conference 
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MAYOR DARST OF ST. LOUIS— 

“This meeting did not spring from 
a sudden impulse. All of us know that 
every citizen has a basic stake in our 
deliberations. We believe that business 
men, industrialists, labor, veterans, so 
cial and religious groups, all have a 
community of interest in helping to 
secure a better housed America. In 
our deliberations there is no room for 
intolerance. We are average American 
folk striving to work out our own 
destiny. 

“It is not my intention to point a 
finger of scorn at anyone who has 
prospered by packing more and more 
families into old neighborhoods. They 
followed the practice that was generally 
accepted in all communities. The fact 
that slums were created with all of their 
evils was everybody's fault. Now, it 
is everyone’s responsibility to repair 
the damage.” 


MAYOR LAWRENCE, PITTSBURCH— 
“I think there is a need for courage 
and for leadership in the local com 
munities. Timid officials, who get 
political fainting fits at the first sign 
of opposition, are not going to clear 
many slums or build many houses. 

“I also want to say that there is a 
need for courage and leadership in the 
national administration of the public 
housing program. The public 
housing program can die as quickly 
from the over-timid, over-cautious, too 
damned technical ministrations of its 
guardians as it can from the herce on 
slaughts of its admitted enemies.” 


MAYOR D’ALESANDRO, BALTIMORE— 


“T am particularly impressed by the 
fact that the Conference is sponsored 
and supported by outstanding business 
men, bankers, and industrialists. To 
claim, as opponents of slum clearance 
and decent low-rent housing have done, 
that these groups are against the pro 
yram 1s to assume that they are not 
concerned with the welfare of their 
communities. I know from my own 
experience that this is not the case in 
Baltimore and your Conference demon 
strates that it is not the case in other 
cities as well. Your Conference is ful 
filling a real public need and in the 
years to come, it may very well be 
looked back upon as a milestone in our 


hght for better housing.” 
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Referendum Bills 


had made no headway as of April 1 


Backers of state anti-public housing 
legislation that would require local 
referenda on low-rent housing—that is, 
the real estate and home builders lobby 
—by April 1 had not scored a single 
victory in the 12 states where such 
bills have been introduced. In seven 
states the measures were dead, in five 
others the bills were still pending. 
Meanwhile in California, proponents 
of public housing have introduced a 
bill calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment to repeal the 1950 constitutional 
amendment requiring a referendum on 
each project to be built (see December 
1950 JournaL, page 434). 


Killed 
In the following six state legis- 
latures the referenda issue was dead: 


COLORADO—The senate commit- 
tee considering the Colorado referen- 
dum bill reported it out with “no 
recommendations” and the bill was not 


placed on the calendar. 


IDAHO—The legislature adjourned 
March 21 without taking any action 
on its bill. 


INDIANA—A_ “pocket veto” — 
whereby the governor failed to take 
any action either for or against—closed 
the books on a measure passed by the 
Indiana legislature requiring referenda 
before local housing authorities could 


be established and on local authority , 


projects. The bill passed by the house 
required refenda on projects for exist- 
ing authorities as well as referenda for 
establishment of new authorities. How- 
ever, the senate amended the bill be- 
tore passage to exempt already estab- 
lished authorities from its provisions. 
The bill also contained a proviso limit 
ing the room costs for low-rent proj 
ects to $1500. 


MONTANA—A bill that would 
have required 8 per cent of the legal 
voters of a city to petition for estab- 
lishment of a local housing authority 
was passed in the senate but killed by 
the house. The legislature adjourned 
March 1. Previously the state’s low- 
rent housing law provided that 25 per- 
sons could petition for a local housing 
authority. 
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TENNESSEE—A bill requiring a 
county referendum before a low-rent 
project could be built or expanded 
was withdrawn before the state legis 
lature adjourned March 16. The bill 
would have required local housing au 
thorities to pay election expenses. The 
bill was reported out to the senate 
the day before the close of the session 
but was withdrawn by unanimous con- 
sent upon request of the sponsor, who 
claimed he had introduced it by re- 
quest and had not understood its im- 
plications. 


WASHINGTON—No action by the 
Washington legislature before it ad- 
journed March 8 on a bill requiring 
referenda on low-rent housing projects 
spelled defeat for opponents of public 


housing in that state. 


WYOMING—Enabling _ legislation 
for low-rent housing, which included 
a referenda clause, was killed by the 
house. 


Pending 
Five state legislatures still had bills 
pending as the JourNaL went to press: 


ILLINOIS—Three referendum bills 
were still under consideration but one 
amendment had been defeated. 

The defeated amendment was one 
that would have required a ward or 
precinct vote on each site proposed 
for public housing in the ward or pre 
cincts affected. The bill provides that 
no new housing authority can be cre 
ated without a favorable vote of the 
people. 

One of the pending bills would 
change the election laws to reduce the 
number of signatures required to pe 
tition for a referendum from 25 per 
cent to 5 per cent and would shorten 
the deadline for filing from 78 days 
to 30 days before election. The bill 
was introduced at the instigation of 
Chicago opponents of public housing 
who had failed to get the required num- 
ber of signatures to put the housing 
question on the April 3 ballot (see 
February Journat, page 51). 

Another pending bill is one that 
requires a referendum on private re- 
development projects. The bill pro 
vides that approval must be obtained 
by a three-fourths majority, with at 


least 60 per cent of the eligible electors 
voting on the proposition. 


MINNESOTA—Although one bill 
requiring local referenda on housing 
projects in Minnesota cities was with 
drawn, a second bill is still pending 
in the legislature. The second bill 
would amend the state housing act to 
require approval of every project by 
resolution or ordinance of the govern- 
ing body of a city and would author- 
ize a referendum on a resolution or 
ordinance under terms of home rule 
charters of some municipalities or on 
petition of 8 per cent of those voting 
at the last municipal election. The pe- 
tition must be filed within 30 days 
after the resolution or ordinance has 
been approved and published. 


PENNSYLVANIA—a bill that as 
of the first of April was still dormant 
in the Pennsylvania senate would re- 
quire a referendum before local authori- 
ties could acquire real estate for hous- 
ing projects. A majority of the electors 
voting on the question would have to 
be in favor of acquisition of sites. 


TEXAS—The senate has 
passed a bill that would require a 
referendum before a city could enter 
into a cooperation agreement with a 
local authority. The original bill would 
have required that only qualified vot 
ers who own taxable property in the 
locality would be eligible to vote but 
the bill was amended before passage in 
the senate to permit all qualified elec- 
tors to vote. The bill as passed requires 


Texas 


that a city give 60 days notice before 
execution of a cooperation agreement 
and that 5 per cent or 2000 voters may 
petition for a referendum within the 
60-day period. The bill before the 
house contains the same provisions as 


the original senate bill. 


NEBRASKA—The referendum bill 
in Nebraska, which originally required 
that a majority of the qualified voters 
would have to approve a project, has 
been amended to require a majority 
of those voting, but the bill itself was 
as of April 1. It had 


passed its third reading and it was ex 


still pending 


pected that it would come up before 
the unicameral legislature at any time. 
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National awards from the Freedoms 
Foundation for “outstanding contribu 
tions to freedom during 1950” went 
to the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
for the program of its local housing au- 
thority and to photographer Leonard 
Nadel of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles for the picture 
shown right above. 

Left above is General Omar N. Brad- 
ley presenting the Worcester award to 
Worcester’s Mayor Andrew B. Holm 
strom and to the chairman of the Wor- 
cester Housing Authority, Raymond P. 
Harold. The award was a second place 
recognition in the form of a $500 cash 
prize and an honor medal. The award 
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One state West Virginia—thus 
far in 1951 has passed enabling legis- 
lation for urban redevelopment; five 
states have such legislation pending; 
and three other state legislatures have 
killed or allowed to die in committee 
bills providing for urban redevelop- 
ment. Still another state—Maine—is 
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1950 





was given for the city’s persistence in 
seeking solutions to its housing prob- 
lem “through local democratic proc 
esses. 

Mr. Nadel’s photograph won a third 
place award in the “Photographs with 
Captions” section of the competition. 
It is part of Mr. Nadel’s study from 
which the picture on the cover of 
the February Housinc 
came (see page 41 of the February 
JouRNAL). 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of 
Pennsylvania State College, was chair 
man of the committee of Freedoms 
Foundation for the 1950 awards. Mem 
bers of the committee were state su 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
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preme court judges and executive of- 
ficers of national patriotic and service 
organizations. Cash awards in the 
amount of $100,000 were distributed, 
as well as 300 medals of honor and 
200 certificates of merit. 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, is the 
Foundation’s headquarters. Under its 
charter, it exists “to create and build 
an understanding of the spirit and 
philosophy of the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. It is dedicated “to the 
fundamental principle that freedom be- 
longs to all the people and that only 
by the thoughts and acts of everyday 
lives can the American people preserve 
and extend their freedom.” 
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ELEVEN STATES CONSIDERING REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 


considering a bill that would permit 
urban redevelopment in Portland only. 
And in California and New Jersey 
amendments to existing laws are pend- 
ing. 

TEXAS, NEBRASKA, MISSOURI, 
NORTH CAROLINA, and DELA- 
WARE are considering urban rede- 


velopment bills. Missouri's bill would 
extend the state’s present urban rede 
velopment law to all cities. The Texas 
after the state 
supreme court ruled recently that a 
1937 Texas law that had been inter- 


bill was introduced 


preted by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Dallas to give it redevelop- 
ment powers did not permit redevelop- 


ment. 


IN WYOMING enabling legislation 
for urban redevelopment that had been 
combined with a bill for enabling legis- 
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lation for low-rent housing was de- 
feated in the house of representatives. 


The senate earlier had passed the bill. 
NEW MEXICO’S bill for urban re- 


development was recommitted to com- 
mittee late in February and the legis- 
ture adjourned March 10. 


INDIANA'S bill to extend urban re- 
development powers to cities in ad- 
dition to Indianapolis, which is au- 
thorized to engage in urban redevelop- 
ment, died in the senate. However, a 
second bill, which permits the Indian- 
apolis Redevelopment Commission to 
accept federal loans for urban rede- 


velopment (see February Journat, 
page 52), was passed and signed by 
the governor. Had the bill not passed, 
the Indianapolis Redevelopment Com 
mission would have had to complete 
each urban redevelopment project us- 
ing funds raised locally, solely from 
taxes, before receiving federal aid 

and then only in the form of grants. 


THE CALIFORNIA legislature is 
considering a bill for a constitutional 
amendment authorizing a bond issue 
of 5 million dollars for redevelopment 
purposes. The bond issue would be 
used as a revolving fund from which 


cities and counties could borrow to 
purchase blighted areas and clear them 
for resale to private investors for hous- 
ing development. The proposed bond 
issue would be voted on in the Novem- 
ber 1952 general election. A companion 
measure would provide for appoint- 
ment of a full-time state housing ad- 
ministrator whose duty it would be to 
make available plans for redevelopment 
of blighted areas. 


IN NEW JERSEY the senate has 
passed a bill that would give redevelop 
ment agencies in the state powers of 
eminent domain. 


EIGHT STATES CONSIDERING HOUSING BILLS 


Enabling legislation for low-rent 
housing, considered in two states this 
year, was killed by the Wyoming house 
of representatives (see urban redevelop- 
ment story above) and is pending in 
the Oklahoma legislature. In six other 
states, bills were passed or are being 
considered to implement low-rent laws 
or expand state programs. 


THE OKLAHOMA bill for low- 
rent housing would create a state hous- 
ing committee composed of the gover- 
nor, the attorney general, and the secre- 
tary of state. The committee would 
create local authorities at the request 
of local governing bodies or by signed 
petition of 25 voters. The state hous- 
ing committee would name the local 
commissioners. Property of local au- 
thorities would be tax exempt but 
would belong to the state. The bill 
would provide for city, county, and 
regional authorities. 


IN NEVADA the legislature passed 
and the governor signed a bill amend-, 
ing the state’s low-rent housing law 
to make it conform te the require- 
ments of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Among the amendments to the state’s 
1945 law enacted in the new legisla- 
tion are provisions clarifying the emi- 
nent domain power of local authorities, 
conforming income limitations to fed- 
eral law, and permitting rural hous- 
ing. 


MISSOURI'S low-rent housing au- 
thorities law is also up for revision. 
Under present law, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City are the only cities permitted 
to enter into cooperation agreements 
with local housing authorities. Since 
the federal housing act requires a co- 
operation agreement between a city and 
local authority, the Missouri state legis- 
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lature must amend its low-rent law if 
other cities are to participate in the 
federal program. The original bill in 
troduced in the 1951 legislature would 
authorize cities of the first class to enter 
into such agreements, which limited the 
extension of the low-rent program to 
St. Joseph, the only first-class city in 
the state. (St. Louis and Kansas City 
are constitutional charter cities.) How 
ever, the bill later was amended in 
committee, where it still was as the 
JOURNAL went to press, to provide tor 
cooperation agreements in all cities. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA house of 
representatives by a 114 to 80 vote 
passed in early March two so-called 
“ripper bills” that would deprive Phila 
delphia city officials of the right to 
appoint commissioners of The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority and the 
Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia. 

Under the two bills, the governor 
would appoint the commissioners. At 
present the Philadelphia mayor and 
the city controller make the appoint- 
ments. The house passed the bills 
without public hearings, although civic 
groups have called for them. The bills 
were still unreported on April 1 by 
the senate committee handling them. 


WISCONSIN’S legislature has al- 
tered the state’s 1949 veterans hous 
ing law to upscale the amount veterans 
can borrow under the program. The 
governor has signed the bill. 

The new law increases from $2000 
to $3500 the amount a veteran can 
borrow toward purchase of a house. 
It also increases from $10,000 to $15,000 
the maximum value of a house that 
may be bought with a state loan and 
eliminates the requirement that the 
loan can be no more than 20 per cent 


of the total purchase price. The result 
is that veterans can now use the state 
loans for first mortgages, as well as 
second mortgages. 

The legislature, however, bypassed 
requests to amend the provisions for 
grants to local authorities to build 
rental housing for veterans. Although 
part of the state funds were allotted 
for such use in the 1949 law, the 
amount has proven too low to permit 
authorities to get any units built. 

The state loans are made at 2 per 
cent interest from a 16 million dollar 
fund derived from liquor taxes. 

By mid-March, however, the legis- 
lature was considering amendments to 
the new law, mostly to clarify adminis- 
trative procedures. 


CONNECTICUT legislators have 
been asked to consider a bill that 
would expand the state’s 95 million 
dollar rental and sale house program 
by 10,000 more units at an additional 
cost of approximately 100 million dol- 
lars. Governor John Lodge, however, 
has recommended that no additional 
funds be allocated. 


IN NEW YORK authorization for 
relocation housing is being considered 
by the state legislature. The bill, which 
is endorsed by New York City’s 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri, would au- 
thorize housing authorities to build 
and operate “tenant relocation housing 
projects” for families evicted from sites 
needed for public construction. Occu- 
pants of the projects would be families 
Ww hose incomes are too low to meet 
private rental charges but too high 
to get into low-rent projects. Such 
projects could be built until July 1, 
1955 and would continue to operate 
as “middle-income” housing until July 
1, 1960. After that date the projects 
would be converted to low-rent use. 
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Concrete Floors... 


suggestions for their repair and cleaning 


Concrete floors without covering 
offer unlimited possibilities as the ideal 
surface from the standpoint of both ap 
pearance and durability. A study of 
the replies to the NAHO survey de- 
scribed in the box on this page showed 
that in the majority of cases where such 
surfaces have been given a reasonable 
trial, they have performed to the satis 
faction of the local authorities using 
them. Two opinions seemed to prevail 
among this group: (1) concrete finish 
Hoors .provide a_ satisfactory surface 
and are generally favored and (2) such 
floors are durable, low in maintenance 
cost, and livable. 

Some adverse reports were received 
in the NAHO survey but in most in 
stances the difficulties complained of 
could be identified with faulty design 
or construction or lack of understand 
ing as to proper maintenance and did 
not reasonably justify a rejection of 
concrete as a finish flooring matefial. 

In addition, the survey disclosed the 
existence of certain common mainte 
nance problems and the need for basic 
information on such matters. Most 
usual among these problems are dust- 
ing, dampness, surface cracks, and the 
difficulty of satisfactorily applying suit 
able floor finishes. This article will dis 
cuss these and other maintenance prob- 
lems and advance proposals for correct- 
ing them—or at least minimizing their 
deficiencies. 


Dusting 
concrete floors indi- 
cates that there has been some vio- 
lation in the basic rules for making, 
placing, curing, or finishing the con- 
crete. The life of a floor depends 
primarily on the observance of such 
rules. When disregarded, trouble re- 
sults. 


Dusting of 


When a concrete floor starts to dust, 
the dusting may be controlled by ap- 
plying material to harden and bind 
the surface. A number of proprietary 
hardening materials are available. 
Such substances as magnesium fluosili- 
cate, zinc fluosilicate, and sodium 
silicate will also produce good results. 
But use of any one of these materials 
can not be considered as a cure-all 
for a poorly built floor, as inferior 
materials or careless workmanship will 
not produce a perfect wearing surface. 
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It should be remembered that a con 
crete floor once treated with a harden- 
er can not be painted satisfactorily. 

Either of the fluosilicates may be 
used separately as a hardener but a 
mixture of 20 parts zinc and 80 parts 
magnesium is recommended. For the 
first application, dissolve ’, pound of 
the fluosilicate in 1 gallon of water 
and 2 pounds to each gallon for sub 
sequent applications. Mop the solution 
on the floor, which must be dry and 
free of dust. Apply two or more coat 
ings but allow each to dry between ap 
plications. About three or four hours 
are required for absorption, reaction, 
and drying. After the last application 
has dried, mop the floor with clear 
water to remove incrusted scales; other 
wise white stains may be formed. 

Commercial sodium silicate (water 
glass) another hardening material, is 
about a 40 per cent solution. It is a 
viscous material and each gallon re 
quires thinning with 3 gallons of 
water before it will penetrate concrete. 
Apply two or three coats, drying each 
thoroughly before applying the next. 
To apply, pour the solution on the 
surface and spread with a broom. After 
each coat hardens, scrub the surface 
with water, using a stiff fibre brush 
or scrubbing machine to assist the pene- 
tration. 

Improper protection from plaster, 
mortar, and concrete droppings during 


construction may cause new concrete 
floors to dust. This waste material is 
ground into the floor and is pulverized 
under traffic. To correct this condition, 
sweep the surface, then scrub it with 
warm soapy water and a_ scrubbing 
machine fitted with a wire bristled 
brush or pad of fine steel wool. Re 
move loose dirt by mopping, then scrub 
with warm soapy water and a fibre 
brush. This treatment also removes the 
thin layer of soft material that results 
from over-troweling the concrete. 


Surface Dampness 

Dampness of concrete floors placed 
directly on earth is due to either con 
densation, leakage, or seepage and 
remedies will depend upon which of 
these three causes prevails. 

Leakage through cracks is readily 
apparent but there may be a question 
as to whether dampness is due to seep 
age or condensation. To determine 
which is the cause, place a thin flat 
sheet ol bright tin about 6 inches square 
in direct contact with the damp area 
and let it remain undisturbed for about 
an hour. If the visible surface of the 
tin remains dry, the dampness is caused 
by seepage but if it becomes moist, 
condensation is the cause, although 
seepage may still be a factor. 

Condensation is caused by precipi 
tation of moisture from humid air com 
ing in contact with relatively cool sur 
faces. It may be prevented or mini- 
mized (1) by the additional heating 
of the air, (2) by dehumidifying it, 
or (3) by ventilation. Proper venti- 
lation is particularly effective in con- 
trolling condensation in that it carries 
off excessive amounts of water vapor 








NAHO POLL OF OPINION 
ON CONCRETE FLOORS 


In the spring of 1950, NAHO sent a short questionnaire to some 
250 local housing authorities, asking them what their experience had 
been with the use of concrete floors for low-rental housing projects. 

Returns from authorities that had used concrete floors showed that 
21 of them had covered project floors with such materials as asphalt 
tile or linoleum, whereas another 26 reported experience with uncovered 
concrete floors. The questionnaire returns evidenced general satisfaction 
with such floors, both covered and uncovered—but also revealed a series 
of maintenance problems common to most of the reporting housing 
authorities. The article on this and the following pages is the result 
of a study of those problems and suggests solutions to them. 
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from washing and drying clothes, 
shower baths, and cooking. If damp- 
ness persists despite proper ventilation, 
the problem may turn out to be one 
of leakage or seepage. 

Leakage, seepage: Dampness due to 
leakage or seepage is more difficult 
to correct and is frequently due to de- 
fective drainage, cracks, or absence of 
a watertight joint at the junction of 
wall and floor. Before making exten- 
sive or expensive repairs, check the 
drainage system and, if necessary, re- 
locate or repair downspouts and gut- 
ters; rebank earth around the house, 
so that water drains away from the 
walls, and connect downspouts with 
leads that carry water away from the 
foundation. 

Cracks in the floors that have re- 
sulted from settlement of wall footings 
and failure of the joint between the 
wall and floor slab may be corrected 
by cutting the crack or joint out to a 
depth of 1'2 to 2 inches and filling the 
space with hot tar or a mixture of tar 
and sand. 

A constantly damp surface may in- 
dicate the presence of a waterhead di 
rectly beneath the floor, in which case 
there is no recourse but to install mem 
brane waterproofing. The term “mem- 
brane waterproofing” implies not mere 
ly a single ply of felt laid on the floor; 
it means the application of a mem 
brane containing several plies of water- 
prool felts mopped down with hot 
asphalt and covered with 2 inches of 
concrete topping, steel-troweled to a 
smooth, even finish. Membrane water- 
proofing may be installed over the old 
floor. But, if it is desired to main- 
tain the existing floor level, the old 
surface must be cut away to a suit- 
able depth to install both waterproof- 
ing and new topping. 


Surface Cracks 

There are two types of cracks in con- 
crete floors: (1) structural cracks that 
originate in the base and _ extend 
through the finish and (2) surface 
cracks confined to the wearing course. 

The latter may either extend 
through the surface or be superficial, 
such as hair cracks or crazing. Shrink- 
age, temperature changes, or settle- 
ment can be the cause of the former 
structural cracks. 

If there is recurrent movement, little 
can be done to correct the problem, 
other than keep the cracks filled with 
mastic material. 

Crazing cracks, if shallow, are some- 
times removed by grinding the surface 
or by installing a new surface. If the 
cracks are not too large, fill them with 
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WOOD FLOOR MAINTENANCE: 
NEW PHA BULLETIN 


Sulletin No. LR-21 of the Public Housing Administration deals with 
“Maintenance of Wood Floors.” 


advises that wooden floors are 


inexpensive and long lasting if properly maintained and gives tips on 
how to clean and care for various types of finishes. Several methods 
of complete retinishing are also discussed 


These operations engineering bulletins are available from the Public 


Housing Administration, Longfellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. 








varnish or resin. They will remain visi 
ble but accumulations of dirt and leak 
age will be prevented. Artificial resins 
(sold at paint stores) are used. Powder 
the resin and dissolve it in a solvent 
such as zylol in the amounts of 6 
pounds of resin per gallon of solvent. 
This produces a varnishlike material 
that is run into the cracks. To make a 
thicker solution for wider cracks, add 
cement. 
Patching Floors 

Improperly constructed floors tre 
quently become pitted under heavy im 
pacts. If not corrected, pitting will be 
expanded by other impacts, to the point 
When 


patching a concrete floor, chip away 


where patching is necessary. 


the surface to a depth of at least | 
inch. Make the edges of the chipped 
out area perpendicular, as patches in 
stalled with feathered edges will soon 
break down. Clean the area of loose 
particles and saturate it and the sur 
rounding surface with water for several 
hours before placing the new concrete. 
After filling the patch with concrete, 
place wood strips 's-inch thick along 
the edge of the patch on each side to 
act as slides for the strike-off board and 
to permit leveling of patch slightly 
above the level of the floor. This 
practice is essential so that the con- 
crete may attain initial shrinkage be 
fore being troweled down to its final 
plane. After striking-off, allow the 
patch to rest from one to two hours 
before troweling. 


Removing Stains 

Practically every type of stain can be 
removed from a concrete floor. But 
old, long-neglected ones require 
patience and often the cleaning process 
must be repeated several times. The 
acid content of ordinary writing ink 
may etch concrete. To remove a stain 
of this type, use a strong solution of 
sodium perborate and whiting, mixed 
with hot water, until a thick paste is 
formed. Apply paste to the stain in a 
%-inch layer and leave it until it is 
dry. If a blue stain remains after re- 
moving the poultice, repeat the process. 


But it a brown stain shows, mop with 
a solution made by mixing | pound of 
oxalic acid powder with 1 gallon of 
water. 

To remove urine and tobacco stains, 
dissolve 2 pounds of trisodium phos 
phate crystals in | gallon of hot water. 


Mix 12 


to a paste in a shallow enameled pan, 


ounces of chlorinated lime 


adding water slowly and mashing the 
lumps. Pour this paste and the tri 
sodium phosphate solution in a 2 
gallon stoneware or glass jar and 
hll with water. Stir well and allow 
the lime to settle. To use, add some 
of the liquid to powdered talc until 
1 thick paste is obtained and apply 
it with a trowel to form a ‘'%4-inch 
thick poultice. When dry, scrape oll 
with a trowel and apply more if neces 
sary. This mixture is a strong bleach 
ing agent and is corrosive to metals. 
lo remove coffee stains, apply to 
the stain a cloth saturated in glycerin 
diluted with four times its volume of 


water. Javelle water is also effective. 


Periodic Cleaning of Floors 

Properly constructed concrete floors 
require littke maintenance other than 
cleaning. Periodic cleaning is essential 
to durability, as grit and dirt ground 
into the finish by foot traffic acceler 
ate the wear. 

Thoroughly scrub areas where milk, 
fruit juice, syrup, or fat has been 
spilled before any of these has an 
opportunity to penetrate or etch the 
surface. Use warm, soapy water and 
a stiff brush and then mop the floor 
with clear water. 


Conditioning of Floors 

The maintenance of concrete floors 
is greatly facilitated when these surf 
aces are conditioned to protect them 
from the effects of liquids and dirt. A 
finish coating of wax, paint, etc., may 
be applied following the conditioning 
material, if desired, but it is not neces- 
Sary. 

Conditioning the surface is done best 
with a floor seal. Most sealers are of 
the thin oleo-resinous type and pene- 
trate deeply into the pores of the con- 
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crete. This action reinforces and seals 
the cellular structure of the concrete 
against powdering and protects it from 
abrasion. If not protected by a good 
sealer, the surface pores break down 
from the abrasion of foot traffic. This 
irritation will continue until a serious 
dusting condition develops that is most 
difficult to correct. 

The conditioning of a concrete floor 
is essential in lengthening its life; also 
in preventing dusting and in minimiz- 
ing cleaning operations. Before apply- 
ing a sealer, clean the surface of dust, 
paint, wax, or other foreign matter. 

When sealing a new floor and a 
dense or smoothly troweled floor, first 
etch the surface with a 10 per cent so- 
lution of muriatic acid, rinse with 
clear water and allow it to thoroughly 
dry. Apply liberally two coats of good 
quality sealer to provide a good wear 
ing surface to the concrete. Spread it 
over the floor with a mop and allow 
to penetrate thoroughly and dry before 
applying the second coat. 

Some sealer manufacturers have in- 
corporated into their product a spe- 
cial concentrated color material con- 
taining a high percentage of liquid and 
a low percentage of pigment that en- 
ables it to properly penetrate. The ve- 
hicle of this material contains phenolic 
resin, which is recognized as the type 
of resin best able to resist moisture 
and alkali. Sealers are available in 
beautiful shades and if applied accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s directions, will 
withstand the hardest of traffic as well 
as resist grease, alkali, and many acids. 
Sealed floors are easy to maintain as 
they can be swept or dry mopped fre- 
quently to remove dust. If necessary, 
they can be cleaned with warm soapy 
water or a mild cleaning compound 
and waxed, if a glossy finish is desired. 
Sealing is required only once every 
three years and, where traffic wear is 
not severe, the timing for the process 
can be extended to four or five years. 

Finishes and Coverings 

One of the advantages seldom 
thought of in connection with con- 
crete floors in residences is the variety 
of finishes and coverings that may be 
used. Practically any kind of finish 
can be applied. 

The slab itself, troweled smooth in 
its natural color, presents a very agree- 
able surface. It may be waxed and 
polished and, in new construction, the 
surface may be scored or marked off 
into squares, diamonds, or other geo- 
metrical patterns. 

The troweled slab may also be paint- 
ed and for this treatment a wide 
choice of colors is available. 
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For another type of finish, the con- 
crete slab may be ground to remove 
the surface film and expose the aggre- 
gate. When this treatment is planned 
in advance of construction of the floor, 
a special aggregate may be used to 
produce desired color effects. After 
grinding, the surface may then be 
waxed and polished. 

To add a new appearance to an old 
concrete floor, the slab may be colored 
with an inorganic acid stain applied 
directly to the surface. 

Coverings such as carpeting, lino- 
leum, asphalt tile, rubber tile, cork 
tile, and similar materials may also be 
used over concrete floors. 

There are a number of floor finishes 
that can be placed over the concrete 
sub-floor and, therefore, apply only to 
new construction. They consist of ter- 
razzo, concrete tile, ceramic tile, colored 
concrete topping, and wood. 


Preparing for Floor Coverings 

Remove the old floor covering or 
other surface treatments such as wax, 
paint, oil, and silicate of soda before 
applying new floor covering. 

To remove wax, paint, and oil, sa- 
turate the surface with a caustic soda 
or lye solution and go over floor with 
an electric rotary machine equipped 
with a wire brush. This treatment 
loosens the paint, which may then be 
swept up. Small spots of remaining 
paint can be removed with a blow 
torch and scraper. 

Remove soda or lye by washing 
with clear water, for, if traces of either 
remain on the floor, they will prevent 
proper adhesion of floor covering ce- 
ment and eventually discolor and dis- 
integrate the covering. As an extra 
precaution, after the floor has dried, 
treat it with a 10 per cent solution 
of sulphuric acid and then allow it to 
dry and flush it again with clear water. 

To remove linoleum cement or rub- 
ber tile cement, wash the surface with 
warm water and a wire brush. 

To remove asphalt tile cement, ap- 
ply a solution of 75 per cent carbon 
tetrachloride with 25 per cent naptha 
or ethyl gasoline. Let the solvent soak 
in the floor, then remove the old ce- 
ment with a scraping tool. 

Remove any hardening mixture con- 
taining silicate of soda (waterglass) be- 
fore laying a floor covering. Treat the 
surface with a 10 per cent solution of 
sulphuric acid, allowing it to remain 
on the surface for several hours; then 
flush with clear water. 


Painting and Waxing Floors 
Paint, varnish, and wax can be used 
as concrete floor finish materials and 


varnish or wax can be used as pro- 
tective coatings over a painted floor. 

Paste wax is preferable for the first 
application or two on concrete floors, 
although the liquid form may also be 
used. Where wax is to be applied, any 
chemical treatment for hardening the 
surface should be used sparingly, well 
in advance of the waxing, to allow 
the concrete to dry thoroughly. 

Before painting, etch floors that have 
very smooth troweled finishes by scrub- 
bing the surface with a 10 per cent so- 
lution of muriatic acid. To apply, 
moisten the floor with the solution, 
scrub it into the surface, then flush the 
area with clean water and allow it to 
dry before applying the finish. 

A wide variety of paints are avail- 
able for concrete floors. Generally, three 
coats are desirable: a very thin coat to 
secure good penetration, and two sub- 
sequent thicker coats to build up a 
good surface. A concrete floor must be 
dry when paint is applied because 
moisture on the floor surface or coming 
from beneath the slab will cause paint 
to peel and chip off. Paint floors only 
when the atmosphere is dry, since 
warm, moisture-laden air condensing 
on a slab before paint is thoroughly 
dry will result in an unsatisfactory coat- 
ing. 

Analysis 

In the final analysis, a concrete floor 
that is not defective can be maintained 
in that condition—whereas one that is 
defective to the extent of dusting, craz- 
ing, or dampness may be made rela- 
tively satisfactory. In either case, full 
consideration should be given the serv- 
ice the floor is to provide, the prepara- 
tion of the surface, and treatment to 
be applied. A thorough study of pre- 
cisely what must be accomplished in 
the care of a concrete floor, how long 
the surface is expected to endure, and 
the relative merits of the various finish- 
ing materials is the first step toward 
better and more economical mainten- 
ance. But this is a step that must re- 
ceive the fullest consideration of man- 
agement and can not be left for decision 
by a staff employee. Setting up of floor 
maintenance policies is a very impor- 
tant matter. Making the decision and 
giving attention to details, together 
with proper supervision of the work, 
will contribute greatly to attaining a 
satisfactory job. 

When a concrete floor is properly 
prepared and installed, it provides a 
strong, durable surface that is fire-safe, 
decay-proof, and long-lasting. In addi- 
tion, it is ratproof and one of the best 
known barriers to termites. 
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Back in May 1949 the New York 
City Housing Authority set up a train- 
ing school for maintenance men at 
Vladeck Houses and it has been going 
strong ever since. Purpose of the 
workshop is to improve the skills of 
authority maintenance people and give 
instruction in special maintenance 
problems. After attending the courses, 
men are assigned to those jobs in 
which they have had training. 

Under the supervision of the au- 
thority management department and 
the training section of the personnel 
department, the school attempts to 
train at least one man from each proj- 
ect during each session. One of the 
senior superintendents, Nils Sjolin, 
takes direct charge, and the training 
staff consists of members of the au- 
thority maintenance staff. 


Two-Hour Sessions 

Courses are organized into from 15 
to 20 sessions, meeting for two hours 
a day four days a week over a period 
of a month. Often two courses for 
two different groups of employees will 
be held simultaneously, one in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon. 
They are scheduled on a 12-month 
basis throughout the year. 

Training is both theoretical and 
practical and covers the wide range of 
all subjects encountered in maintenance 
work. Plumbing, refrigeration, car- 
pentry, elevators, boilers, heating, 
standpipe systems, electrical installa- 
tions, and care of landscaped areas are 
just a few. General practice is to di- 
vide each subject into a lecture session 
on theory and practice and a kind of 
laboratory session where techniques are 
demonstrated in the lecture room and 
trainees actually work on a problem 
with equipment offered at the work- 
shop. 

Courses are graded to the students. 
General maintenance men receive a 
basic training, while superintendents 
and their assistants learn not only 
more specialized and advanced work 
but are also given instruction in such 
operations as office management and 
budgeting. 
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NEW YORK MAINTENANCE 
MEN GO TO SCHOOL 


The mysteries of a gas operated refrigera- 
tor are unravelled for new maintenance 


crew members. 













Hot water tanks, kitchen sinks, kitchen ranges—students are learning the 
ropes on all this equipment in the above picture. Teaching is not done from 


books—but from real life situations. 





A full set of bathroom equipment has been assembled into a demonstration 
unit for the students so that they can take it down and then put it together 
again, learning as they go. 
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How accurately do project records 
reflect the kinds of work performed by 
maintenance employees? 

In the case of one local housing au- 
thority, 40 per cent of the maintenance 
man-hours could be accounted for only 
to the extent that the time had gone 
into repair, maintenance, and replace 
ment jobs. To be sure, this example is 
extreme but the need for portraying 
a project’s labor operations in detail 
and in terms of man-hours instead of 
dollars—is becoming more acute in 
view of rising wage costs. Only figures 
that tell the number of hours needed 
to do each project job can be used as 
a basis for comparing one year’s oper 
ation with the previous year’s or for 
justifying increased labor costs. 

In addition, it is absolutely necessary 
to have some yardstick for meaSuring 
the efficiency of new and presumably 
improved methods of maintenance; we 
can -not base our evaluation upon the 
casual opinion of one or more mainte 
nance employees. 


Work Record 


To meet these needs, we in Sidney 
have devised the following system. In 
Sidney, two projects have common 
management and maintenance statts. 
Distribution of management costs be 
tween the projects is made on a per 
centage basis in proportion to the num- 
ber of units in each project but mainte- 
nance cost is recorded to reflect actual 
work performed on each project. 

To arrive at this breakdown as well 
as to analyze labor costs, each mainte- 
nance employee fills out a daily time 
report. In the event an employee does 
jobs on both projects in a day, he 
makes out a report for each project. 
(Labor costs for account 4490—“Other 
Equipment’”—since they cover mainte- 
nance of equipment used by both proj- 
ects, such as sharpening a power lawn 
mower, are distributed on a pro-rata 
basis according to the number of units 
in each project.) 

Actually the report is no more than a 
check chart (see illustration page 129) 
on which an employee enters in the 
appropriate columns: (1) the work 
order or repair slip number and (2) the 
time in half-hour units that it took 
to complete the job. The columns for 
the latter purpose are headed with the 
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minor account classification numbers 
(4210, 4220, 4350, etc.), as specified 
in the PHA manual of operation, and 
sub-divided alphabetically to indicate 
sub-accounts (see the way we have set 
up these sub-accounts in the listing be 
low ). 

For instance, in 4440 
few of the sub-accounts are: 


Plumbing, a 
A—mis 
cellaneous (work not otherwise desig 
iated by a sub-account would be en 
tered in this column); B—tfreeze-ups, 
supply C—treeze-ups, drains; 
D—hot tanks, leaks; E—hot 


water tanks, replacement. These head- 


pipes, 


water 


ings are established on the basis of 
our current experience. Whenever sub 
accounts become obsolete because pat 
ticular types of repair jobs are no 
longer required, or because a chronic 


maintenance problem is solved and the 


Keep the Record — 


as a guide to maintenance labor economy 


man-hours used on it decrease sub 
stantially, we discontinue the heading. 
Over a period of five years’ use of 
this system on the Sidney projects, we 
have found it to be highly efficient. 
The reports require only numeral en- 
tries, at the most five per job: usually 
three for the 
tion and two to indicate time spent. 
No descriptive statement is needed. 


work order identifica 


Training 

\s an aid to employees in using 
proper sub-account columns for en 
tries, the chart of sub-accounts listed 
below is posted in the maintenance 
shop. For the first tew weeks a new 
employee is on the job, the mainte 
nance superintendent makes up his re 
ports for him, so that he has a chance 
to become conversant with account 
designation. The main difficulty lies 
more in distinguishing between minor 
headings, such as repairing a sidewalk 
under 4410—Grounds, and patching a 
under 4520 


Roads, rather than in telling the dif- 


street hole Streets and 


ference between  sub-accounts like 


4210-B, cleaning in the administra 





210 JANrrortial 
\— Miscellaneous 
B—Administration Building 
C—Tenant Turnover 


EXTERMINATING 


4350 Heatinc Lasor 
A—Tenant 
B—Administration Building 


4401 SUPERVISION 


4410 Grounps 
A—Miscellaneous 
B—Lawns and Planting 
C—Surtaced Areas 


4420 STRUCTURES 
A—Miscellaneous 
B—Doors and Locks 
C—Water and Weatherproofing 
D—Coal Bins 
E—Screens 


4430 PAINTING 
A—Miscellaneous 


B—Cycle 
C—Vacancies 
D—Shades 





SUB-ACCOUNTS FOR RECORDING MAINTENANCE 
JOBS PERFORMED 


1440 PLUMBIN« 


A—Miscellaneous 

3—Freeze-ups (Supply Pipes) 

\—Hot Water Tanks (Leaks) 
Hot Water Tanks (Replacement 

30 gallon) 

F—Stoppages (Kitchen Sinks) 

G—Stoppages (Other) 

H—Leaks (Supply Pipes) 

I—Leaks (Waste Lines) 

J—Washer and Packing Replacements 

K—Turning Water off and on 


I 
C—Freeze-ups (Drains) 
I 
I 


4450 EvectricaL SysTeM 


$460 Heatinc Systems 
A— Miscellaneous 
B—Furnace Shaker (Rods and Grates) 
C—Blower Systems 


RANGES 


l 
4482 REFRIGERATORS 


4490 OrnerR EQuipMENT 


A—Miscellaneous 
B—Repairing and Maintenance 
C—Motor Vehicles 

4520 Srreets aND Roaps 
A—Miscellaneous 
B—Street Lights 
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tive building, and 4210-C, cleaning a 
vacant unit. So, for a short time, the 
superintendent fills in the report with 
the employee, explaining the nature of 
the accounts as he does so. 

Two further benefits of our system 
are: (1) an employee knows that almost 
every job he performs is “time studied” 
—a fact that tends to encourage him to 
produce to the top of his ability—and 
(2) the facility, or lack of it, with 
which an individual employee performs 
a certain type of work is readily indi 
cated and this knowledge can be put to 
good use eventually in allocating jobs to 
“specialists.” 

Totaling Up 

At the end a pay period, an ac 
counts clerk totals the daily reports, first 
by employee to account for number of 
hours worked in the pay period and 
then by project and account classifica 
In addition, the sub-account totals 
are entered on a quarter-year 
which much resembles our daily time 
report as illustrated on this page, except 
that each line totals for time 
spent on each sub-account during a pay 
period rather than for a single job. 

Thus we have an 


tion. 


sheet, 


carries 


analysis of labor 
costs by quarter-years which, in con- 
junction with a copy of the work orders 
hled by the sub-account break 
down, readily reveals a project’s main- 


operation. It also 


same 


tenance 
any 


points up 
increasing maintenance costs that 
require investigation. 

The original copy of the work order, 
which is PHA form 1176, is filed by 
address to enable us to keep track of 
how much maintenance each 
The second copy, used, as 
stated above, with the daily time re- 
ports also helps to highlight the fact 
that some 


tenant 
requires. 


units sometimes require a 
greater proportion of certain kinds of 
maintenance than do other units. 
Success 

Though the system may sound cum- 
bersome at first, in use it is just the 
opposite. Once the “bugs” have been 
shaken out after it is introduced, it 
is well worth any initial bother to 
install. The Sidney projects are op- 
erated with 25 per cent fewer employees 
than are allocated to them. Although 
this saving is not wholly due to the 
use of the sub-accounts system, cer- 
tainly a portion of it is. It is up to us 
in public housing to disprove the fallacy 
that just because it is a government 
or quasi-government operation, it is 
necessarily inefficient. In my opinion, 
nothing is accomplished by verbally dis- 
puting this contention. We should be 
in a position to prove otherwise with 
facts and figures. 
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Problems? 





in 





in housing management 


ANSWER TO MARCH PROBLEM NO. 2 


This statement is in answer to Prob 


lem No. 2 on page 98 of the March 
issue of the JourNAL or HovusiInc. 
It is exceedingly difficult to analyze 


or advise on a problem where nothing 
is known about the design of the build 
the wall 
of cracks, or the extent of 

During the 
housing, 


ings, construction, the type 
leakage. 

early years of public 
authorities tried 
various methods of waterproofing. Few, 


if any, 


many local 
proved effective and none was 
effective over a period of years. 
Later, the Public 
working in 


Adminis 
tration, conjunction with 
the National Bureau of Standards, de 
veloped some effective and economical 
methods of repair. A method of sur 
veying and determining the cause and 
extent of the leakage was found. Next, 


Housing 


TWO APRIL 

APRIL PROBLEM 1— 
Retroactive Charges 

When a tenant has complied with 
regulations in reporting income on 
which retroactive rent charges are to 
be made—and then, through error or 
the breakdown of mechanics within 
the housing project office, the correct 
charge was not made—should the ten- 
ant be forced to pay the difference? 


APRIL PROBLEM 2— 
Proving Tenant Income 
At income review 


time, a tenant 


the types of leaks were studied and then 
the best and cheapest methods ot re 
pair developed 

3.11 of 


. 
63, which was sent to 


Section PHA’s Bulletin 
all local 


gives information 
and 


No 


author 


ities a few years ago, 


on making the survey repairing 


Various types ot detects. This section 
and will be 
local 


will bear 
under the 


is now being revised ready 
for distribution to 
June |. It 


letin) number 
(LR) series. 


authoritic s 
bul 


Low-Rent 


around a new 


It is recommended that the local 
authority that propounded this ques 
tion seek aid from the PHA Field 


Office in its territory 
R. Skagerberg, 


Engineering Branch, 


Director, Operations 
Public Housing 


{dministration 


PROBLEMS 


family composed of two adults and two 
teen-age children declare a total income 
of only $49 per month, which 
they pay $17 rent. The income for two 
years past has been public assistance. 
Management knows, from the standard 

living of this family, that it is im 
possible for them to live on the $32 
balance after rent is paid. What steps 
can be taken, or should be taken, to 
prove other income? 


trom 





WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 
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ANTHRACITE 


has economy, efficiency advantages for housing fuel 


Since anthracite—or so-called “hard 
coal”—is the major fuel used for home 
heating throughout its primary market 
area (New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states), the kind of fuel it 
is and how it does the job are points 
of interest to those active in public 
housing. As the traditional fuel in the 
northeastern section of the country, an- 
thracite today heats 45.8 per cent, or 
roughly 5 million of the homes in this 
area. It also serves thousands of addi- 
tional homes in the “Great Lakes cities” 
of the midwest and in nearby Canada. 

Anthracite is mined in a concentrated 
group of coal fields in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, readily available by rail, truck, 
and water transportation to about a 
quarter of the nation’s population. Sup- 
ply is assured because of location, good 
labor relations (in Aard coal, work stop- 
pages over the past 24 years have aver- 
aged about three days annually), and 
because resources that are good for 
more than a century and a half remain 
in the ground. 


Sizes Available 


Anthracite is prepared, sorted, and 
delivered from these fields in the sizes 
noted below. In general, the smaller 
sizes are used in larger buildings in 





NORMAN C. CURTIN 
Supervisor, Anthracite Institute 


Field Representatives 





Domestic anthracite stoker with automatic fuel feed and ash removal 


mechanical equipment and are less 
expensive. The larger sizes are more 
commonly used in hand-fired plants in 
individual homes. 


EGG is the largest size of domestic anthra- 
cite and should be used in firepots having 
a diameter or width of not less than 24 
inches and a depth of at least 16 inches. 


STOVE COAL is generally suitable for 
domestic heating plants where the firepot is 
not less than 16 inches wide and 12 inches 
deep. 


CHESTNUT is suitable for any boiler or 
furnace having a firebox 10 to 16 inches 
deep and up to 20 inches in diameter. 


PEA COAL frequently can be used to ad 
vantage when the boiler or furnace is con 
siderably larger than necessary. This size can 
also be used in mild weather and _ for 
banking. Pea coal is used in the revolution 
ary, new anthratube, which is a small sized, 
highly efficient heater that operates by 
whirling hot gases against boiler walls and 
scrubbing the heat out of them. 


NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT is the smallest size 


that can be burned with natural draft. It 







is not recommended for use where the 
chimney is less than 50 feet high or where 
the heating plant is overloaded. It is used 
in magazine feed boilers, mechanical burn- 
ers, and with forced draft blowers 


NO. 2 BUCKWHEAT (or Rice Anthracite) 
in domestic heating is used only with 
mechanical stoking devices 


What Is Anthracite? 

Regardless of size, all anthracite has 
the following characteristics. It is a 
hard, dense coal, composed almost en- 
tirely of carbon and having little 
gaseous content and no oil. Bituminous 
is a soft coal with a high percentage 
of gaseous and oily material. 

The make-up of anthracite gives it 
several advantages for residential as 
well as general heating. It burns at 
a uniform rate and gives off an un- 
usually steady and even heat. It will not 
explode. It is not subject to spontaneous 
combustion and can be stored safely 
in any quantity desired—a building 
can keep a year or more’s supply on 
hand. Anthracite is the only natural 
fuel that can not possibly smoke. 

Anthracite’s freedom from smoke is a 
point of increasing importance with 
communities growing more conscious 
of the smoke problem and with housing 
projects faced with the annual costs 
of exterior cleaning and painting, in- 


Jersey City’s Holland Gardens 
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Three anthracite chain grate stokers at 
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“Fire Chief’’—a new, low-priced auto- 
matic boiler-burner unit, designed for 
simplified installation and upkeep by the 
Anthracite Institute and manufactured by 
the Coal-O-Matic Company of Trucks- 
ville, Pennsylvania. The small sized stoker 
feeds an even layer of coal and drops 
ashes into a built-in container. 





terior decorating, and action 
against air pollution. 

Since public housing heating plants 
cover the entire range of possible in- 
stallations—from small individual heat- 
ing plants that are tenant operated to 
the large central heating plants operated 
by skilled custodians—and since anthra- 
cite is suited for use in all these types, 
its characteristics are bound to be of 
interest to housing officials. Moreover, 
not only do public housing projects use 
every conceivable type of heating 
system design—the further fact is that 
anthracite can be used for any or all 
of them. 


legal 


Tenant Operated Plants 


In the single dwelling, tenant operat- 
ed plant the systems are: 


1—Space_ heaters 

2—Warm air, both gravity and 
circulation 

3—One-pipe steam system 

4—Gravity and forced circulation hot water 

5—Baseboard and radiant panel heating 


forced 


There is a wide variety of anthracite 
heating equipment available for appli- 
cation to these five kinds of systems. 
They all take advantage of anthracite’s 
characteristic of slow burning, which 
means that whoever tends the fire in 
the single dwelling unit has to do so 
only twice in 24 hours in even the 
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coldest weather. This schedule applies 
to hand-fired and not automatic equip- 
ment. 

Additional convenience for the single 
dwelling unit system can be gotten by 
a stoker that automatically feeds the 
coal from the bin and automatically 
removes ash to dust-tight containers. 
The second additional advantage of 
the stoker to the consumer is in econ 
omy. It uses the small sizes of anthra 
cite that from $7 to 
$10 per ton less than those commonly 
used for hand-tred systems. 


normally cost 


Central Plants 


The large housing project that has a 
central plant for heating and hot water 


generally uses one of the following 


systems: 
I—Forced circulating hot water 
2—One-pipe steam 
3—Vapor-vacuum steam 


Anthracite can be used with each of 
these systems and with the boilers that 
are normally selected for them. 

With the large housing project, fac 
tors of high fuel efficiency and low 
labor costs are very important. A wide 
range of anthracite equipment, designed 
to operate at high efficiency and low 
labor cost, is available for use with the 
low-cost small sizes of hard coal. 

In such large projects, hand-fired 
anthracite equipment with specially 
designed grates and mechanical draft 
may be used. Firing attention is needed 
only once every 24 hours. This type of 
plant has low initial and maintenance 
cost. 

For the same large type of project, 
automatic anthracite equipment can be 
used where additional convenience and 
labor saving is important. Large under- 
fed stokers comprise this equipment. 
They feed coal from the bin automati 
cally and develop efficiencies 10 per 
cent higher than hand-fired equipment. 
Also, boiler room attention can be 
reduced to a matter of several hours 
per day. 

The very largest of housing projects 
with central heating plants should use 
the chain grate stoker. It offers further 
advantages in labor saving and fuel 
economy, since it uses the very lowest 
cost size of anthracite. 


Jersey City Experience 


Several projects under the manage- 
ment of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Jersey City, New Jersey, have 
found this kind of anthracite equipment 
very successful. The following figures 
obtained from actual experience from 
one of these projects, Holland Gardens, 


May 10-11—NAHO’'s Middle Atlantic 
Regional Council—New York City 


May 13-15—NAHO's Pacific Southwest 
Regional Council— Hotel Sainte 
Claire, San Jose, California 


May 14-15—NAHO's Southwest Re- 
gional Council—Galvez Hotel, Gal- 
veston, Texas 


May 14-15—NAHO's North Central Re- 
gional Council — Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


May 28-30—NAHO's Southeastern Re- 
gional Council—Edgewater Gulf Ho- 
tel, Biloxi, Mississippi 


September 13-14 — NAHO's Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council—Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


show anthracite’s low cost in terms of 
annual expenditure per family: 


JERSEY CITY EQUIPMENT, 
FUEL AND PRICE 


joilers—three 71 H. P. Kewanee 
Stokers—Illinois Chain Grat 

Number of units—192 

Fuel tarley No. 3 (Buckwheat) Anthracite 
Unit Price—$10.85 per ton 


JERSEY CITY FUEL CONSUMPTION: 
HEATING AND HOT WATER 


1948 1949 
Degree Degree 
Days Tons Days Tons 
January-May 3354 535.05 2595 497.90 
October-Dec 1485 279.50 1442 272.75 
Total 4839 814.55 4037 770.65 


FUEL CONSUMPTION: 
SUMMER HOT WATER 
1948 1949 
“94,90 tons 
18.98 tons 


105.50 tons 
21.10 tons 


May-September 30 
Average per month 


JERSEY CITY TOTAL 
FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Heating Hot Water 
1948 681.65 tons 227.79 tons 


1949 623.05 tons 253.20 tons 


Total 
909.45 tons 
876.05 tons 





JERSEY CITY COSTS 
PER DWELLING UNIT 

For heating 
For hot water 


$37.40 per year average 
$13.53 per year average 


Total $50.93 per year average 


In summary, it can be said that 
anthracite has many points of special 
value for a number of varieties of public 
housing projects—particularly in the 
northeastern market. Its natural fuel 
qualities and its performance in the 
wide range of anthracite equipment 
available today offer much that is im- 
portant in planning public housing. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1951 1950 
Febryary 80,000 82.900 
First 2 months 167,000 161,600 


Source: Bure au of L abor Statistics 





‘DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 1950 
February $ 893,000,000 $ 743,000,000 
First 2 months 1,823,000,000 1,520,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING > STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


January and February January and February 


1951 1950 
Number 29,200 31,000 
Per cent to total 7s 19.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
First two 
months 1951 


First two 


February 1951 February 1950 months 1950 


Private 76,000 159,500 82,300 160,100 — 
Public 4,000 7,500 600 1,500 
Total 80,000 167,000 82,900 161,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


January and February 








January and February 





1951 1950 
Urban 101,100 99 200 
Rural nonfarm 65,900 62,400 
Total 167,000 161,600 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1951 1950 

January 234,956 204,828 


During January, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles was written on 
30,349 loans—covering 31,172 units. Also during January, a total of 50,415 GI 
home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 
were secured by first mortgages. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


7934 loans 


“DOLLAR: AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 


January $1,331,083,000 $1.024.000,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-Si SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, and VIII) 


= two First two 
February 1951 months 1951 February 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 70 122 118 202 
Dwelling units 4,752 10,126 10,604 16.8 
Dollar amount $37,634,003 $78,736,103 $76.652,900 $122,577 497 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


~ AVERAGE HOURLY ‘EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1951 1950 
$2.134 $1.976 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


January 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE. PRICES OF BUILDING | MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 


1951 1950 
February 228.1 192.8 
First 2 months average 227.15 192.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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BALTIMORE’S 1950 
MAINTENANCE YEAR 
IN REVIEW 


Excerpt from annual report of 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 








Considerable improvements to the 
low-rent projects were achieved through 
supplementary development funds that 
were made available. The improve- 
ments were of such a nature as to make 
operations more efficient, in addition 
to improving the appearance of projects. 
Further work remains to be done but 
the majority of it is either under con- 
tract or in the specification stage 
the major installations were: electric 
meters in each dwelling unit at the 
four PL-671 projects a new oil 
burner in the O'Donnell community 
building; and Dempster Dumpster gar- 
bage equipment at Perkins, Gilmor, 
and Somerset Homes. Extensive work 
was done at the four projects on walks, 
gutters, curbs and paving, and the plac- 
ing of new concrete paving and metal 
guards around trees. 


Maintenance Activities 


In the maintenance area, special 
tention has been paid to improvement 
of work practices, employee training, 
landscaping and grounds care, and 
work safety measures. The project 
exterior painting program was high- 
lighted by the use of aesthetic color 
schemes [see February Journat, page 
61] worked out in conjunction with 
the development division. Added ex- 
perience with a new trash and garbage 
disposal system, established in a num- 
ber of projects, incorporating the use 
of Dempster Dumpster equipment, 
has made it possible to plan the installa- 
tion of this system in other projects. 
The revamping of all stock rooms has 
been completed, including the estab- 
lishment of permanent inventory meth- 
ods and improved requisitioning proce- 
dures. 


Safety Program 


An intensive safety campaign was 
initiated during the past year to reduce 
accidents and the substantial compensa 
tion and related costs accompanying 
them. A safety committee has been 
formed, with the membership rotating 
among the maintenance supervisors 
from the various projects. The com- 
mittee will carry out the following 
safety program: 


I—All accidents are reported to the com 


mittee and a close inspection made and steps 
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taken to prevent similar accidents in the 
future. 

2—Safety equipment has been made avail 
ible, such as protective goggles, gloves, ma 
chine guards, and non-skid 
ladders. 

3—Typhoid shots have been given to HABC 
personnel (such as sewer cleaners) who may 
be exposed to typhoid during their working 
lay. 


devices for 


4+—The various projects have been inspected 
for safety hazards and recommendations made 
» how to correct them. 


Arrangements were made with the 
Red Cross to teach first aid to selected 
employees in the projects. The HABC 
is the only housing authority in the 
country, to our knowledge, employing 
a professional safety engineer and hav- 
ing membership in the National Safety 
Council. From this organization, and 
the Safety Engineer’s Club of Balti- 
more, the authority receives safety 
posters, literature, movies, and materials 
for training courses. 

The safety committee is now work- 
ing on a safety bulletin board for each 
project and a safety manual for each 
employee. The bulletin board, placed 
in a prominent location in the project 
stockrooms, will show employees how 
they compare with other projects in 
accident rates. 

Landscaping 

Progress has been made on improv- 
ing the lawn areas at all the projects. 
Fertilizing and reseeding of grass 
areas have been placed on a biannual 
basis. The use of granular fertilizer 
was introduced this year, making it 

(Continued column one, page 134) 





PRENATAL CLINIC 


Two years of hard work against 
many obstacles had its reward last Sep 
tember for Oakdale Gardens, a tempo 
rary project just outside Detroit, when 
the doors were opened for a prenatal 
clinic and home delivery service for its 
residents and for families in the sur 
rounding area. Behind the move were 
Raymond O. Hatcher, manager of the 
Gardens, and a number of other inter 
ested people and agencies. 

Serving in all about 15,000 persons 
in an area classified as “medically in- 
digent,” the new clinic offers its patients 
not only prenatal medical care but ma 
ternity education and a highly efficient 
home delivery system. Staff members 
include a supervising obstetrician, two 
doctors, project residents who assist in 
the clinic and with deliveries, nurses 
from the visiting nurses office, and 
family service workers. Resident doc 
tors from Detroit’s Grace Hospital and 
Women’s Hospital also help with de- 
liveries, which are made at home in 
order to keep expenses at a minimum. 


Detroit Help Stopped 

Because it is located outside of any 
city and is a temporary project, Oak 
dale Gardens from the beginning had 
its trouble getting medical help. But 
in 1948 the problem of care for ex 
pectant mothers became acute when the 
clinic and hospital in Detroit that had 
formerly served project patients re 
fused to continue to help them. Statis 


MEETS OLD NEED 


tics showed that at that time the in 
fant death rate was 10 per cent, high 
est in the county. 


The Beginning 

It was time to do something and 
Mr. Hatcher took the initiative, only 
to find that setting the necessary ma 
chinery in motion takes time and stub 
bornness. He joined forces with the 
health division of the Southern Oak 
land county council of social agencies 
and contacted hospitals and other agen 
cies. Finally, equipment for the clinic 
(see photo) was donated by the state 
bureau of maternal and child health; 
Grace Hospital in Detroit promised 
room for emergency cases; clinic space 
was arranged at the project community 
center. Other groups that contributed 
include the Public Housing Adminis 
tration, state and county welfare and 
health departments, and the United 
States children’s bureau. 

The employment situation around 
Oakdale Gardens is such that many 
residents are welfare cases, so costs for 
fees and other services are paid large 
ly by the state and county, with patients 
contributing whatever they can. 

By the first of this year, the clinic 
had helped more than 40 patients and 
had prepared to expand its services with 
a growing need. It has attracted na 
tional attention as a “pilot” operation 
that promises to point the way for 


similar clinics in other needy areas. 


THE PEOPLE WHO STARTED AND 


On opening day for the Oakdale prenatal clinic last fall, 
the following men and women who had worked to get it started 
were photographed, as shown in the picture on the left, reading 
in the usual order: Mrs. Vene G. Perry, visiting nurses associa- 
tion; Franklin Fricker, South Oakland council of social agencies; 
Mrs. Virgilene Hooper, county social welfare department; Mrs. 
Gertrude Redmond, visiting nurses association; Dr. Ernest W. 
Bauer, council of social agencies; Richard T. Mansfield, council; 
Mrs. Alberta Greene, visiting nurses; George C. Cheever, council; 
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NOW OPERATE OAKDALE CLINIC 


Miss Thelma Scratch, visiting nurses; Dr. William H. Koehler, 
council; Miss Estella Martin, family service; Miss Mavis Hender- 
son, family service; Dr. Alwin S. Barefield, local physician; 
Stephen P. Beer, council; Dr. Robert E. Kuhn, supervising ob- 
stetrician of the clinic. 

Pictured right inside the clinic are Dr. Koehler, Mrs. Nell 
Wade and Miss Thelma Scratch of the visiting nurses association, 
Dr. Bauer, and Mrs. Alberta Greene. Also shown is some of 
the equipment donated to the clinic by the state. 
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BALTIMORE— 
(Continued from page 133) 


possible to spread fertilizer any time 
during the year without the danger of 
burning the grass. A five-year program 
of gradual replacement of dead trees, 
evergreen, and deciduous shrubs and 
vines has been started. Progress along 
these lines has been made in several 
of the low-rent projects. 

Modern grass cutting equipment is 
replacing old, worn-out power equip 
ment and hand lawn mowers are being 
standardized. The designing and addi 
tion to existing equipmfent of a special 
roller bracket has saved approximately 
$1000 that would have gone toward 
the purchase of new handmowers of 
comparable efficiency and also has 
helped to eliminate too close cutting 
of grass by tenants. 


Painting Activities 


The paint shop was organized | in 
November 1948 to increase the effi- 
ciency of all painting operations. In 
1950, a total of 556 units were spray 
painted, as were community buildings, 
project offices, boiler rooms, several 
nurseries and health clinics, and mis- 
cellaneous objects, such as trucks and 
trash cans [see page 138]. An addi 
tional 115 units were washed, under a 
contract arrangement in order to facili- 
tate early rental. This makes a total 
of 671 vacated units that were reno- 
vated during the year. The volume 
and speed of spray painting made 
possible the more rapid renovation of 
apartments and the consequent reduc- 
tion of vacancy losses. In addition, 
many tenants painted their own units 
with paint supplied by the project. 


Improved Methods 


The maintenance section is making 
an extensive study of the methods used 
in accomplishing over 150 routine 
maintenance tasks, such as janitorial 
work, repair of plumbing fixtures, 
grounds maintenance, glazing, paint- 
ing, and operation of small coal fired 
furnaces. The purpose is to improve 
methods through better selection of 
tools and materials and proper training 
of workers. As one result of this pro- 
gram, the HABC shade shop, which 
at one time required three men to 
make 100 shades a day, now has one 
man turning out 150 shades a day. 

In addition to routine service calls, 
the electrical crew has been concentrat- 
ing on the replacement of overloaded 
transformers. The mechanical section 
has worked primarily on increasing the 
efficiency of heating plants. 
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VALLEJO’S SET-UP FOR MANAGEMENT- 
MAINTENANCE SUMMARIZED 


Excerpts from the operating manual of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo, California 





The authority and the responsibilities 
of the housing manager are exactly 
equal. Neither extends beyond the 
project's boundaries. But, within the 
project, the housing manager is in 
full charge—the ranking representa- 
tive of the housing authority. In that 
respect,. the housing manager may be 
considered a “line officer’—a person 
charged with direct operating responsi- 
bility. 
safety, maintenance, 
and the like—are called “staff officers” 
rather than “line officers,” being avail- 
able for consultation and help, largely 
as the housing manager may request, 
and having no direct authority on the 
project except through and by leave 
of the housing manager. 


Advisory officials—experts on 


social relations, 


The housing manager is the on-site 
representative of the housing authori- 
ty for all purposes. All central office 
staff contacts with tenants are through 
the housing manager. Requests for in- 
formation about the tenants are an- 
swered by the housing manager. Mat- 
ters involving more than a single proj- 
ect, however, are necessarily handled 
through central office. The housing 
manager is a public relations person 
but not a publicity agent. 

Maintenance 

Having general responsibility for the 
health, safety, and welfare of tenants, 
the housing manager has authority to 
direct those activities that fulfill that 
responsibility. Further, the housing 
manager is the custodian of the project 
on behalf of the housing authority. The 
housing manager, therefore, has au- 
thority to direct the upkeep of the 
project, within budget limitations. 
Note, however, that the maintenance 
authority of the housing manager does 
not extend to the repair of extensive 
exterior or casualty damage and that 
large-scale maintenance operations, 
such as an exterior paint job, are sub- 
ject to direct administration by cen- 
tral office. 

Rent Collection 

As operating head of the project, 
the housing manager is_ responsible 
for rent collections and has the authori- 
ty to take whatever steps are necessary, 
short of those accomplished off the 
project (such as legal action), to make 
collections. The housing manager has 
authority to adjust rents, to extend 
collection deadlines, to accept rents at 


unusual times of the month, and in 
general to decide from personal knowl- 
tenant's 
every collection problem is to be met. 
However, the handling of authority 
funds, once collected, is a matter of 
strict routine requiring careful compli 
ance with all regulations. 
Budgets 

The housing manager is the project 
budgetary officer, with the responsibility 
of planning the yedrly budget and of 
controlling actual expenditures in terms 
of the budget, with the advice and as- 
sistance of central office officials. The 
budget is an action document—a plan 
of operation. Through the budget, the 
housing manager determines a program 
of project maintenance, decides on staff 
needs, and outlines the project pro- 
gram for the budgetary period. 

Hiring, Firing 

The housing manager is in charge 

of the project personnel. By means of 


edge of the situation how 


the budget, the housing manager sets 
up a staffing plan. The central office 
personnel officer, on request of the 
housing manager, procures personnel 
to meet staff needs. The housing 
manager may dismiss employees for 
cause, after telephone consultation with 
the personnel officer, followed by a 
memorandum setting forth the basis 
for dismissal. The housing manager 
also decides when employees may be 
released because of completion of work. 
The housing manager is in a sense 
a general administrative officer and 
on occasion will require the assistance 
of trained technicians with more high- 
ly specialized knowledge in specific 
areas of operation. In most cases, if a 
problem can be solved with project 
facilities and will involve none but 
project personnel, the housing man- 
ager may determine whether or not 
to make use of staff assistance; how- 
ever, all off-project purchases, hirings, 
discharges, budgeting, fiscal problems, 
legal problems, and all other intricate 
matters, must be called to the atten- 
tion of the appropriate central office 
official. Even where staff help is not 
needed and the housing manager is 
both authorized and able to meet the 
situation, the appropriate central office 
officials must be kept informed of 
every significant project occurrence. 
The shop foreman is the housing 
manager's technical assistant and ad- 
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viser on all matters involving special- 
ized knowledge of the building trades 
and allied crafts. All of the shop fore- 
man’s responsibilities run to the hous- 
ing manager and all of the shop fore- 
man’s authority stems from him. 

The shop, being the focal point for 
all project maintenance operations, is 
the center of the shop foreman’s ac- 
tivity. The entire shop is organized 
by the shop foreman. Layout, work 
flow, record keeping, shop housekeep 
ing, and tool and material supply ac- 
tivities are entirely controlled by the 
shop foreman—and by the condition 
of the shop, the shop foreman is judged. 

Shop condition is largely  deter- 
mined by two things: (1) neatness, 
with all that word implies concern- 
ing a place for everything and every- 
thing in place, properly maintained 
and ready for use; and (2) promptness, 
particularly the promptness with which 
tenants’ requests are fulfilled. 

Supervision 

The shop toreman is responsible for 
all maintenance activities on the proj- 
ect with very few exceptions, as noted 
below. Therefore, the shop foreman 
must give both general and technical 
supervision to every maintenance me- 
chanic, laborer, and clerk. This re- 
sponsibility involves much more than 
the mere dispatch of workmen and the 
organization of work—the shop fore- 
man is expected to know maintenance 
work well enough to advise subordi- 
nates how best to deal with any situ 
ation that might arise. The shop fore- 
man should constantly search out new 
tools, materials, and methods and 
should suggest proposed improvements 
to the housing manager. 

Supervision of the kind referred to 
above leads inevitably to the evaluation, 
by the shop foreman, of subordinate 
workers. If the shop foreman really 
knows what is going on, such evalua- 
tion is automatic. The shop foreman 
will then be in a position to advise 
the housing manager not only when 
to request additional personnel and 
when to lay off on completion of work, 
but also which workers should be pro- 
moted and which should be disciplined. 
The shop foreman will also be able 
to give training and instruction to sub- 
ordinates as needed. 


Inspection 


The over-all objective of project 
maintenance is to furnish decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing to tenants while 
safeguarding and preserving govern- 
ment property. This responsibility can 
not be met from a swivel chair. The 
shop foreman is responsible for the 
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MODEL OF 


appearance and condition of the entire 
project and must habitually and con 
tinually inspect so as to keep abreast 
of that condition. The shop foreman 
should also instruct all subordinates to 
report any conditions noted 
while working or traveling on the 
project. The shop foreman’s responsi 
bility for physical conditions on the 
project is independent of the tenant's 


adverse 


right to request needed services and 
the shop foreman should anticipate 
such requests as far as possible by cor 
recting without 
waiting for a complaint. 


adverse conditions 


Tenant Relations 

Project tenant relations are largely 
determined by the attitude of project 
Helpful and 
efficient attention to service requests 
show the tenant that management is 
interested in the tenant’s housing con 
ditions—neglect of tenants leads always 
to neglect by tenants and thus increases 
project maintenance problems. Next to 
promptness, fairness is essential—par- 
ticularly in the charges 
against tenants for damage to project 
property. Charges are assessed by the 
housing manager on the advice of the 
shop foreman; therefore the shop fore- 
advice should be technically 
sound and completely impartial. 


maintenance personnel. 


matter ol 


man’s 


Central Stores 

The maintenance and property super 
visor is in complete charge of all per 
sonal property from the time of deliv 
ery by the vendor to the time of issue 
to others. The central stores (housed 
in what is known as the corporation 
yard) with all personnel and records 
pertaining thereto, is the chief means 
by which this function is carried out. 
The maintenance and property super 
visor is also responsible for the dispo- 
sition of personal property in excess 
of authority needs. 





VALLEJO’S CENTRAL STORES 


BUILDING 





All work performed by mechanics 
assigned to the corporation yard that is 
actually accomplished at the corpora 
tion yard is under the full jurisdiction 
of the maintenance and property super 
visor. Mechanics assigned temporarily 
from the corporation yard to a project 
usually come under the authority of 
the housing manager, unless assigned 
to work on streets and roads, electric 
overhead systems, or to a major repair 
operation under the jurisdiction of the 
maintenance and property supervisor. 

Vehicles 

The maintenance and property super 
visor is responsible for the registration, 
maintenance, and repair of all author 
ity vehicles, for the dispatching ot 
vehicles assigned to the corporation 
yard, and for the maintenance of re 
quired vehicle records. 

The maintenance and property super 
visor is in charge of all extensive re 
pair contracts as assigned; developing 
specifications, providing inspection, and 
otherwise assisting the director of man 
agement in the development and ful 
fillment of contracts let by the board of 
commissioners of the authority or per 
formed by special crews of the authori- 
ty staff. The maintenance and proper- 
ty supervisor is also in charge of all 
major street and road repair operations. 


Safety 
The maintenance and property super 
visor shall make a constant, routine 
check of all projects for maintenance 
of the highest standards of safety. 
The maintenance and property super- 
visor 


advises housing 


other | staff 


managers or 
officers on maintenance 
problems at the request of such hous 
ing managers or of the shop foremen 
and shall advise the director of man- 
which 
proper maintenance methods are not 


agement of any situation in 


being applied. 
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Wood, tile, and marble surfaces are 
available in a plastic-finished paneling 
that looks like the real thing, yet has 
all the advantages of plastic. Panels 


are easy to install, require no painting, 
permit any number of installations, and 
require no maintenance. Marlite 1s 
claimed to be impervious to grease, 
stains, moisture, household smudges, 
and mild acids; it can be cleaned by 
wiping with a damp cloth. Wide 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 137. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-D9—How To Do It—Installing All 
Forms of Zonolite Insulations. 12 pp. illus. 

Booklet tells how to mix and install all 
kinds of this company’s vermiculite products: 
insulating fill, plaster, plaster finish, acoustical 
plastic, and insulating concrete. 


JOH-D10—Metal Lath Specifications. 24 pp. 
illus. 

Wide variety of installations of metal lathing 
are pictured and specified in this booklet, which 
also lists the advantages of such construction 
and defines key terms for benefit of non- 
technical readers. 
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range of colors and designs in all 
finishes permits variety of interior de 
signs. Recommended especially for 
kitchens, bathrooms, playrooms, and 
offices, the panels have been used in 
a number of housing developments. 


DRAFT FREE WINDOW—JOH-D2 


It is now possible to have a picture 
window with unobstructed view and 
fresh air, too . . . and all without 
drafts. Lilly-vent windows (shown 
above) are designed to give clear view 
while admitting outside air through 
sliding vertical panels at the bottom. 
Wood panels slide down and allow air 
to come in. Air is circulated upwards to 
avoid drafts. Frames are all wood and 
can be furnished in standard or custom- 
built sizes. Manufacturer claims that 
initial cost compares favorably with 
cost of the usual sash window. Whole 
installation comes complete with con- 
cealed screens. 


STEEL BUILDING PANELS—JOH-D3 
Said to weigh 60 per cent less than 
reinforced concrete construction, to be 


JOH-D11—Milcor Catalog No. 404. Standard- 
ized Furnace Pipe, Gravity and Forced Air 
Fittings, Stove Pipe and Elbows. 44 pp. illus. 

Title of this catalog indicates the variety 
products whose specifications, pictures, des 
criptions, applications, and prices are given 
therein. Indexed. 


JOH-D12—Standard Specifications for the De- 
sign and Fabrication of Structural Glued 
Laminated Lumber 1951. 12 pp. illus. 

Information here all pertains to designing 
and making structural members of laminated 
lumber, which is said to be stronger than 
pieces of the same size in solid timbers. 
Booklet shows allowable stress loads. 


JOH-D13—Catalog on Gypsum Sheathing and 
Wallboards. 20 pp. 


This catalog describes, lists advantages and 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 136 and 137. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical Jiterature, check match 
ing “JOH” 


coupon on page 137 and send the 


numbers on the 


coupon to the JourNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 


operating economies. 











faster and cheaper to build, Fenestra 
cellular sheet steel combined floor-ceil- 
ing panels are finished with perlite 
plaster ceiling and have air conditioning 
vents and electrical outlets built in. 
Added attraction is the four-hour fire 
rating given the panels by Under- 
writers Laboratories; this rating is the 
maximum required under any building 
code in the country. Manufacturer also 
claims the panels and perlite (a light 
weight aggregate) plaster withstood 
numerous other taxing tests and con 
form to several national specifications. 


REFLECTIVE INSULATION—JOH-D4 

Killing three birds with one stone, 
Rich flex is a new insulator that protects 
against heat and cold and water vapor 
at the same time. It is claimed by the 
manufacturer to keep buildings warm 
in winter, cool in summer; to decrease 
heating bills; to bar vapor, wind, and 
dirt. Available in three types, depending 
on where it is used, the product is 
said to be easy to install and is recom- 
mended for use in old houses as well 
as new. 


uses, and gives detailed instructions on the 
installation of all types of gypsum wallboard 
and sheathing. Includes section on manufacture 
of the products 


JOH-D14—Methyl Bromide, the Modern Pied 
Piper. 4 pp. illus. 

How to dispense with not only rodents 
but their whole gang of parasitic followers is 
told in this brochure: use methyl bromide gas 
that is packaged in glass ampules. Tells what 
it is and how it is used. 


JOH-D15—Flexicore Precast Prestressed Con- 
crete Slabs. 8 pp. illus. 

Precast concrete roof and floor slabs: what 
they are, how they are used in all kinds of 
construction, and how to install radiant 
heating in them. Includes chart of loads and 
specifications. 
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MASONRY PROTECTION—JOH-D5 





oo 


Masonry surfaces can be coated with 
a new protective water-repellent that 
allows them to continue to breathe. 
Invisible, the coating can be applied 
to any exterior masonry surface that 
has not been previously treated with 
oil paints: concrete, unglazed brick, 
stone, cement block, unglazed tile, and 
stucco to mention a few. Silaseal is 
said to last long because it penetrates 
deeply into the surface. Picture above 
shows contrast between wall surfaces 
coated with the water-repellent (the 
light portions of the picture) and those 
that are not (dark portions) after the 
wall has been flushed with water. 
Easily applied with brush or spray, 
product is also said to reduce moisture 
accumulations on insulating materials. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL—JOH-D6 

One pint of a new porcelain-finish 
enamel is all that is needed to cover 
the usual kitchen refrigerator inside 
and out. That is the manufacturer’s 
claim for his product, which can be 
applied either with brush or spray. 
Price is said to be no drawback to 
using this enamel. 


PROTECTION FOR METALS—JOH-D7 

Performing four jobs in one applica 
tion, Jenolite for metals removes rust, 
prevents oxidation when applied before 
painting, provides a phosphate coating, 
and serves as a bonding agent for 
paint. Said to remove rust and most 
forms of scale caused by welding, it 
is guaranteed not to be corrosive. At 
the same time, the product prevents 
rerusting by neutralizing the surface. 
There seems to be no limit to the metals 
it can be used with or the coatings 
it will bind. Any method of application 
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such as spraying, immersing, or swab 
bing can be used. Rust proof surface 
and adhesion of paint are said to with 
stand tropical conditions. 

Same company also otters a powder 
that removes grease from almost all 
metals when it is dissolved in hot 
water; a solution that prepares alum 
inum surfaces for paint; and a paint 
remover. 


SAFETY SIGNS—JOH-D8 

Metal shortage is no longer an excuse 
for lacking adequate safety signs. A 
new type of sign made of extra-strong 
cotton cloth with an adhesive backing 
eliminates the need for bolts, nails, 
and screws and is simple to install. 
Each sign comes mounted on a dispens 
ing card with instructions on how to 
hx it to walls, pipes, or what have you. 
Surfaces are protected from dirt, mois 
ture, and weather by a silicone coating 
that enables the signs to be used either 
indoors or out. Any combination of 
words and colors is available and _ the 
company has a stock of 550 already 
made up markers. 





FREE! New booklet 


that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 


“How 
can you 
measure the 
DURABILITY 
of window 
shade cloth?” 






Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 
registered trade mark for TONTINE x 


its washable window 
shade cloth. 


washable 
window shade cloth 
ae looks better longer 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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OC JOH-D1 Plastic Wall Panels 
[] JOH-D2 Draft Free Window 
JOH-D3 Ceiling Panels 


JOH-D4 Insulator 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-D5S Masonry Protection 
[] JOH-D6 Porcelain Enamel 


[] JOH-D7 Rust Remover 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 136 
on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL of 


Hovusineo, 1313 East 60th Street, ¢ hicago 37, Illinots 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


[] JOH-D14 Rodent Relief 


SEND TO 


JOH-D& Safety Signs 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
[}) JOH-D9 Installing Zonolite 
JOH-D10 Metal Lathing 
JOH-D11 Pipe Catalog 
JOH-D12 Lumber Design 


JOH-D13 Gypsum Sheathing 


JOH-DI5 Precast Concrete 
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Hints to the Maintenance Man 


COLD WATER PAINT REMOVED 
FROM WALLS WITH ACID SPRAY 

C. S. Holt, maintenance superin- 
tendent of the Portsmouth ( Virginia) 
Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity, has developed a method for re 
moving cold water paint from walls 
quickly, safely, and inexpensively—and 
he is ready and willing to recommend 
it to any maintenance man looking for 
a way to get rid of a cold water paint 
finish on dwelling unit walls. 

Mr. Holt’s procedure is to spray 
walls with a dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid. As Mr. Holt describes it, 
the procedure is quite simple. A 40 
per cent solution of hydrochloric acid, 
known commercially as muriatic acid, 
is the base. One or two parts of the 
commercial product is combined with 
ten parts of water, giving a dilute 
4 to 8 per cent solution. An ordinary 
garden sprayer with nozzle is used 
to apply the acid, which is contained 
in either a copper or glass lined tank. 
Steel will not stand up under the action 
of the acid and copper is eventually 
affected, too, so a glass lined tank 
is recommended. About 10 to 15 
pounds of pressure are all that is need 
ed. It takes about six to eight minutes 
for the acid to act on the paint, which 
will frequently roll off the walls in 
great strips, according to Mr. Holt. 
If the paint proves stubborn, however, 
it might be necessary to scrape the 
walls and use another application of 
acid. No more than two is ever neces- 
sary, Mr. Holt claims. When all the 
paint is off, three days are allowed for 
the walls to dry thoroughly before the 
room is painted again. 

Since one gallon of acid is enough 
for the average room, almost the entire 
cost of the operation consists of labor. 
It takes three men one day to do the 
usual two-bedroom unit. Only special 
equipment necessary is rubber clothing: 
jackets, trousers, gloves. 

Aside from warning that workers 
should be free from colds, which the 
acid may inflame, Mr. Holt firmly 
states that there are no injurious ef- 
fects to either workers or walls. The 
only difficulty encountered has been 
the occasional appearance of water 
spots on walls, resulting from the 
action of the chlorine in the acid with 
calcium in the plaster. Portsmouth has 
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found, however, that the third coat of 
paint seals the walls against such spots. 
Since a unit can not be given the 
acid treatment while it is occupied, 
because it is impossible to protect fami 
ly belongings, Portsmouth has con- 
verted to oil paint on a gradual scale 
as apartments became vacant. In 15 
months, 175 units have been redeco 
rated, all with high satisfaction. 


ST. PETERSBURG GARBAGE CANS 
GET NEW LEASE ON LIFE 





Pipe racks for garbage cans is an 
idea the Housing Authority of the City 
of St. Petersburg has found useful in 
prolonging the lives of cans and im- 
proving sanitation around garbage sta- 
tions. Concrete platforms are used for 
the stations—and on top of these plat- 
forms the authority has now installed 
the pipe racks. Theory is that moisture 
will thus not be able to collect around 
the bottoms of the cans and rust them. 
Further, the platforms can be hosed 
down and kept clean without remov- 
ing the cans. And, moreover, the racks 
keep dogs from tipping cans over. A 
total of 49 racks was installed last 
year for 336 cans, at a cost of $3572.19. 


BALTIMORE CUTS COSTS 
BY SPRAY PAINTING 

The problem was double-edged: how 
to renovate a large number of units 
both quickly and inexpensively. Wil- 
liam F. Knop, general maintenance 
superintendent of the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City, writes that 
the solution lay in spray painting. 
After two and a half years of redeco- 
rating vacated units, Mr. Knop is able 
to report that spray painting rates high 
in efficiency. It has cut down the 


painting time, the number of work- 
ers needed, and vacancy loss. 

The authority has established a cen- 
tral paint shop with a crew of about 
35 men and the spray painting opera- 
there. 
Equipment is managed by the central 
office maintenance section, which cir 
culates it with central paint shop per- 
sonnel to projects requesting it. The 
main purpose of the central shop is to 
help out those projects whose turnover 
is too large to be handled in a reason 
able time by their own maintenance 
men. There is, of course, always some 
work left to be done by the projects 
themselves but it is minor. 

Mr. Knop says that any standard- 
ized spray painting equipment will do 
the job, so long as proper tips and 
nozzles are used in order to get maxi 
mum dispersion and minimum fog- 
ging. Baltimore has two air com- 
pressors, a 20 and a 60 cubic foot 
size, which mount one and two spray 
guns respectively. As to performance, 
Mr. Knop writes: “These machines are 
in use every day and have shown very 
good service under long and continuous 
operation. 

In addition to using the spray tech- 
nique for redoing vacant units, the au- 
thority has experimented with its use 
in helping tenants who can not them- 
selves decorate their own apartments. 
Usually, though, tenants are expected 
to paint their own units with paint 
supplied by the authority and, where 
the authority has stepped in to help, 
Mr. Knop says, “our spray painting 
program is coupled closely with 
our tenant painting program ¥ 


tions are administered from 


SAN ANTONIO DOES OWN WORK, 
NEARLY HALVES COSTS 


The old “do it yourself” philosophy 
paid the Housing Authority of the City 
of San Antonio a large practical divi- 
dend in savings last year. Simply by 
doing for themselves certain jobs they 
had formerly contracted for with out- 
side firms, the maintenance staff cut 
nearly in half the costs of these opera- 
tions. 

Here’s how the balance sheet adds 
up. 

1—Refrigerator repairs done by con- 
tract would usually cost $10,415.44; the 

(Continued column one, page 142) 
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PLAYGROUND IN SWEDEN IS 
TOWN BUILT BY CHILDREN 


“Freetown” is a playground built 
entirely by children in a corner of 


Stockholm, Sweden—two scenes from 
which are pictured below. As the maga 
zine Recreation tells the story of the 


playground — “children between the 
ages of six and fifteen can play freely, 
try out things, build their own.” In 


“Freetown,” the youngsters have every- 
thing they need by way of tools and 
free rein for their imaginations; they 
are allowed to proceed as their personal 
bents dictate, with a minimum of adult 
directions and admonitions. Within 
the limits of the town, where all who 
come to play are citizens, only three 
practices are forbidden: “to go bare- 
foot, to carry matches, and to destroy 
a neighbor's house.” 

The pictures below show some of the 
town’s facilities: logs for climbing pur- 
poses and a 200 year old farmhouse 
used as shelter and playroom. 

This Stockholm playground exempli- 
hes a philosophy similar to that behind 
the “Skrammellegeplads” in Copen- 
hagen, shown two years ago in the 
Journat (April 1949, page 128). 


BALTIMORE AUTHORITY INSTALLS 
NEW YORK TYPE PLAYGROUND 


Also aimed to stimulate active, young 
imaginations is the so-called “New 
York City type” playground (see July 
1949 JournaL, page 230) recently in- 
stalled at Brooklyn Homes in Baltimore. 
The Baltimore Authority reports that 
the experimental apparatus “has proven 
to be a great success from the viewpoint 
of three feet high and higher.” It 
consists of such concrete structures as 
a boat, airplane, maze, tunnel, tun- 
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which is a flight of steps leading up to 
a flat surfaced top. All the equipment 
is designed to capture the imagination 
of the youngsters who use it. Bright 
coats of paint this spring 
and yellows 


reds, greens, 
are expected to encour 
age even greater flights of fancy. The 
authority states that the experiment has 
proven so successful that other projects 
are scheduled to yet similar equipment. 

Jaltimore also reports that more con 
ventional equipment was installed in 
other project playgrounds during the 
past’ year and plans are afoot to pro 
vide them with “totlots.” 


SAN ANTONIO PROMOTES 
GOOD TENANT RELATIONS 

“Just a couple of ideas for promoting 
that’s the way 
Marie McGuire characterizes two de 


good will with tenants” 


vices developed by the San Antonio 
Housing Authority not long ago. One 
is a brochure on the authority’s graded 
rent plan; the other a farewell note 
to vacating project families. 

Titled “A Different Rent Plan,” the 
four-page leaflet describes how rent 
is calculated by the authority and ex 
plains the idea figuring 
rents differently from any other place 
in the city: “The reason is that we 
want to be sure the rents are fair and 
the family can afford to pay them regu 
larly.” 


behind | its 


The point 1s stressed that rent 
is based on income and number of 
children in a family and that apartment 


size does not enter into the calculations 


cat all. Prospective tenants, who receive 


the leaflet while waiting for applica 
tions to be taken, are also told in the 
leaflet about special services offered by 
the project: maintenance, baby clinic, 


adult classes, and tenant organizations. 


The “goodbye” note accompanies the 
refund check when a family moves out: 
it expresses the hope that they have 
enjoyed living in the project and wishes 


them good luck in their new home 


NEW TECHNIQUE SPURS 
TENANT MAINTENANCE 

Robert A. Watson, executive direc 
tor of the 


ousing uthority of the 
H gy Auth f a 


City of Atlantic City, gives as one rea 
son tor his authority's successful tenant 
maintenance operation a maintenance 
grounds report. Here's how it works 
Once a week each unit in a project is 
inspected and any faults in maintain 
ing the grounds are checked off on a 
heck list, which includes such items 
as lawns that need cutting or watering, 
garbage cans that need washing, need 


tor new cans, and 


trash or garbage 
others. The report informs the tenant 
that unless checked items are attended 
to in three days, the maintenance staff 
will correct them at the tenant's ex 
pense. The sheet also points out that 
under the terms of the lease, maint 
nance of grounds is the tenant’s re 
sponsibility. Mr. Watson states that the 
three-day follow-up is strictly adhered 
to—with eminently successful results 


CHICAGO PROJECT PUBLISHES 
UTILITY CHARGES 

In Chicago’s Frances Cabrini Homes, 
new electric meters were installed last 
year in each apartment and a rate sys 
tem developed under which everyone 
is allowed a certain number of kilowatt 
hours for which no charge is made. 
The “free” hours are computed ac 
cording to the number of rooms in 
an apartment and the month (more 
hours being allowed during the dark 
(Continued column one, page 142) 











OXNARD’S 
STOVE CLEANING 
ASSEMBLY LINE 








Photographs by Doris Granfield 


The tour pictures at the right tell 
the story of an assembly line rejuvena 
tion job performed by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Oxnard on 
kerosene stoves that have seen seven 
hard use in the 


or eight years of 


authority's temporary war housing. 


TOP PICTURE—shows first 
step in the procedure. In the 
background is a vat of what is 
said to be “the powerful G-Strip- 
per Solution,’’ kept near boiling 


point by an oil fired burner oper- 
ating beneath the vat. The vat 


itself is made from one half a 50 
gallon oil drum. First operation 
is to dismantle all parts from the 
stoves, place them in a heavy wire 
basket (shown center background 
of top picture), lower them into 
the solution for a 20-minute pe- 
riod. 


SECOND PICTURE — shows 
stove on a revolving table getting 
a coat of stove enamel. In fair 
weather, this operation is per- 
formed out of doors. 


THIRD PICTURE—shows how 
the cleaned and painted stove 
parts are lined up for reassembly. 


FOURTH PICTURE—is a view 
of two finished products. The 
Oxnard maintenance crew terms 
them “better than new.” 
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MORRIS (CHICK) MILLER, 

attorney formerly with the United States 
Housing Authority and long-time member 
of NAHO, is now associated with former 
Senator Scott W. Lucas and Charles A. 
Thomas in the law firm of Lucas and Thomas 
of Washington, D. C., Chicago, and Spring- 
field, Illinois. Mr. Miller is associated with 
the Washington office. 





WARREN H. CORNWILL, 

RAPHAEL C. POLLOCK 

have left for Ecuador on a technical assistance 
mission of the Pan American Union for re 
construction in Ecuador. Mr. Cornwill has 
been loaned to the mission from the division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Mr. Pollock was formerly a senior planner 
with the Chicago Housing Authority. The 
mission, which is to remain in Ecuador for 
a year, is to put into action development 
plans for reconstruction already drawn up 
by Ecuadorian aty planners. The mission 
was requested by the Ecuadorian government. 


STANLEY BARUCH, 

who for the past year and a half has been 
assistant to the administrator of the Connecti 
cut State Housing Authority, has been ap- 
pointed administrative officer of the district 
Office of Price Stabihzation with headquarters 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Before going with 
the Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
Mr. Baruch held a management position with 
the National Capital Housing Authority in 
Washington, D. C. 


IVAN CARSON, 

formerly with the division of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as principal field 
representative for the west coast, has been 
named deputy to Neal Hardy, assistant ad 
ministrator for the operations analysis staff 
of the office of the administrator, HHFA. 
Mr. Carson will assist in handling program- 
ming of defense housing. 


GEORGE P. BAUER, 

formerly manager of Maple Grove Park, 1006- 
unit war housing project at Windham, Ohio, 
has gone to Wayne, Michigan where he is 
manager of Norwayne, a 1900-unit war per- 
manent project. 


DAVIS SNOW 

has gone into production with his play 
“Long Days,”” antxipating a Broadway open- 
ing this spring. Mr. Snow is director of 
informatioa of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration in Washington. His play got a 
Theatre Guild try-out last summer at West- 
port, Connecticut (see July 1950 Journat, 
page 255). 


GEORGE M. SZUDY 
has been appointed director of the youth 
services division of the Welfare Council of 


April, 1951 





Metropolitan Los Angeles. He was at one NAHO member during the full span of his 


ume associated with the Cleveland Metro housing experience, in 1950 having been 
politan Housing Authority as a housing man elected president of the NAHO Puget Sound 
ager, later working in Poland and Germany chapter 


with a war relief agency. 


CLAIRE E. ONEAL 


WILLIAM A. SHANAFELT late last year resigned as chief site planner for 
has resigned as executive director of the Hous the Chicago field office of the Public Housing 
ing Authority of the County of King, Wash Administration to become associated with the 
ington, after more than six and a half years irchitectural firm of Leo A. Daly. He head 
service there. He is now in the King County i new site planning section of the firm that 
Assessor's office. Mr. Shanafelt was an active to serve its Omaha and St. Louis office 









‘BUILT FOR 
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AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS CAN'T RUST 


**°°" Glass cant rust | 








Permaglas is the ONE automatic water heater 
that you can install and then forget! 


Thanks to its exclusive, patented Ceramitron Con- 
struction and peepee steel tank that can’t 
rust because glass can’t rust, Permag/as resists all 
corrosion and remains lastingly free from tank rust. 





impact and thermal shock tests demonstrate and 
prove that “‘the glass surfacing of the tank will not 
crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free 
operation! 


Available for any housing 
need. LP Gas, Gas or Elec- 
tric. 20- to 80-gallon sizes. 
AGA and UL Approved. 


Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Dept. JH-451, Kankakee, Lil, 
for all the facts, 


And NOW A. O. Smith mass-production economies, 
developed in building more than a million water 
heaters, give you important savings that mean... 


Permaglas costs NO MOFe Warts wearers: 


AO.Smith 








AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
Chicago 4 * Houston 2 « Los Angeles 12 * New York 17 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 
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MANAGEMENT HINTS— 

(Continued from page 139) 

winter months) as shown below. Quar 

terly bills are mailed to tenants who 

have used more than the quota. 

NO CHARGE FOR MONTHLY QUOTA 
OF HOURS LISTED 


Unit Size in Rooms 


Month Two Three Fou Kive 
January 60 60 65 R() 
February 50) 0) 5 () 
March 50 50 5 1) 
April 5 5 0) 65 
May 10) 10) 5 60 
June 1) +H) 15 60 
July 4() 1() } 60 
August 10 10) 5 60 
September 5 5 50 65 
October ) 0 5 70 
November 50 0 ) 7() 
December 60 60 65 &() 


RATES FOR ELECTRICITY USED IN 
EXCESS OF MONTHLY ALLOWANCE 


Kilowatt Hours Charge 
Less than 6 None 
6 to 15 . 3 
16 to 25 () 
26 to 35 75 
“6 to 49 100 
16 to 55 1.25 
56 and higher $ .02'4 per kilowatt hour 


COMIC BOOK DEMONSTRATES 
HEALTHY FAMILY LIFE 

One of the New York City projects, 
Juniper Valley Houses, sent out recently 
with its tenant paper a special edition 
of the familiar comic strip, “Blondie,” 
showing how following a few basic 
principles can promote healthy, happy 
family life. The 16-page book, pre 
sented in typical comic book format, 
was published by the National Associa 
tion for Mental Health and is unique 
among educational literature in mental 
health circles. It is available trom the 
National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York at 
ten cents a copy. 


MAINTENANCE HINTS— 
(Continued from page 138) 
staff mechanic, who also handled other 
electrical work, did it for $6129.62. 
2—491 new 
stalled; ordinarily charges for the work 
would amount to $4296.25, but handled 
by the staff the cost was only $2499.19. 
3—Protecting gas and water pipes 
from corrosion with 


refrigerators were in 


cathode — tubes 
would have cost $15,466 if the staff 
had not done the work—for $12,018.96. 
4—But the greatest saving shows up 
in the repair of 118,533 square feet of 
parking area on Alazan-Apache Courts: 
authority maintenance men did_ for 
$3274.77 a job that would have cost 
$11,853.90 to have had done otherwise. 
Totals: cost by contract $42,031.59; 
cost by staff $23,922.54; saving $18, 
105.07, or roughly 43 per cent. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ASI, CIVIL ENGINEER; CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEER 

Local hou ing suthorit nn ' outheastern 
state announces in opening tor a ciwil engi 


neer with thorough knowledge and experience 


un development, construction, maintenance 
incl management if publi hou ing project 
Must be famuliar vith preparation of pre 
hminary plans and program submittal to 
act as lhatson between regional office of PHA 
local housing authorit irchitect ind con 
tractor Permanent position mM the maint 
nance of entire new local development pro 
gram expected to last several year Submit 
resume of qualifications and salary desired 
with application 

Same authority has an opening tor a con 
truction engineer as clerk of the work 
chief inspector for the new development pro 
ywram Submit) resum it quality ition im 


lary desired with application 


£32, ORGANIZAT'ON AND METHODS 
EX4M'NER, BUDGET EXAMINER 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
mNMoun in examination fo organization 
ind methods cxaminer ind budget examiner, 


kor thon mn Huation rim 
trat in itt t nment 
i 1 " I my t m 
t Bude miner i rnment 
i it ‘ i r tT 
) ; t h infl } 
ition ’ 
| yua | 1 ust " vritte 
ul ) ration I fou t 
i t t i raduate 
I n rtinent yur um within 
nontl #t finishing stud 
In:t-al card form to be fled 1s SOOO-AB, avai 
he t off I | 
! N n cate 1 sted Salaries 
{ » $38 6400 
A53, SITE PLANNER—SOUTH 
Housing authorit esponsible for Title I 
le pment program 1 recruiting for 
planner Young nat ust out of school 
vith cal " > at perience vith training 
i i engineer r landscape irchitect to 
msible ft estimating st f pre 
ring t Tor rea pment 
Sala DASE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W19, Male, 43—RESEARCH, ADMINISTRA 
TION, ECONOMICS 

Has civil service rating as busine econ 
omust Research fheld director two year 
health department: three years citizens group 
associate professor sociology and research: ad 
ministrative ind organizational = experience 


instituted and directed housing curriculum 


Also, experience in public welfare agen 
Education: Ph.D 
W32, Male—HOUSING MANAGER 


Experience in housing survey work, as con 
struction engineer with the United States 
Geological Surve as housing manager with 


the TVA at Wilson Dam, and as advisor on 


Bismarck 
as well a in private busines 

Education—Missour: School of Mines and 
Metallurg ind St. Low 
School. 


housing project in 


North Dakota 


University Law 


W33, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, AD 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Currently and for past year and a_ halt 
emploved a hous:ng manager; previousl 
employed for three vears as assistant housing 
manager with large eastern authorit Handled 

Tah ot the countr largest projects. Several 

i’ on raft t it sponsored communit 
enters. Prefer west coast or Florida 

Education: B.S ne year graduate work in 
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ONE STORY UTILITY 
ROOM TYPE 


Adaptable to other 
1 & 2 story installa- 
tions. Write for 
complete 
literature. 
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A. re TTI: 


VAN-PACKE 


e Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 
approved for use with all fuels. 


a e Meets FHA requirements. 
ae e Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
'— e Easily installed in all 


| seasons. 


e A lifetime chimney. 


VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


PACKAGED 
CHIMNEY 
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Nashville Housing Authority Records Prove 
Economy of the Dempster-Dumpster System 


A Message To All Cost 
Minded Municipalities, 
Housing Authorities— 
“The 


fulfilled our requirements better than any 


Dempster Dumpster System has 
other system of trash collection.” the Nash 


ville Housing Authority recently reported 


to the manufacturers, Dempster Brothers, 


The Nashville Housing Authority is just 


one of the hundreds of users of the 


Dempster-Dumpster System who have cut 
their collection costs (oftentimes in half) 
and increased collection eflicieney tremen 
dously, after installing the Dempster 
Dumpster System of bulk trash and rubbish 


collec tion 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster Dumpster System is, sim 


ply stated, one or more truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpsters, with one man. the 
driver, to each unit, servicing any number 
of detachable Dempster-Dumpster contain 
ers ranging in size up to 12 cu. yds. The 
Dempster-Dumpster makes scheduled calls 
at housing, market and business areas, hos 
pitals, schools, etc., and picks up a pre 
loaded container, hauls it to disposal area 
where contents are dumped automatically, 
then returns container to replace another 


pre loaded container. 


This) single truck-mounted Dempster 
Dumpster services any number of contain 
ers, one after another. Each of the con 
tainers in the NHA’s housing areas handle 
the refuse accumulated by 33 families. and 
are emptied twice a week by one of the 


City of Nashville's Dempster-Dumpsters. 


The sanitation and cleanliness of the 
Wempster Dumpster System are due to the 
Prash 


ind refuse cannot be scattered over streets 


completely closed steel containers 


and alleys by winds or scavengers in the 
tire-proof and rat-proof Dempster-Dumpster 





PICK-UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are shown in the two photos above. 
Dempster-Dumpster Unit up to loaded container, 1g lifting chains onto lugs at each end 


container, then, b 
and drives to disposal area. 


hydraulic controls in the ca 





HERE'S A 10 CU. YD. APARTMENT TYPE container shown in dumping position. 
capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. 
ing position and drop-bottom section of container is lowered for dumping 


complete control of driver in cab. 


its payload 
Container is placed in dump- 
. all under 


This is the type container that handles the refuse ac- 


cumulated by 33 families in a Nashville housing area. 


System Grows as Needed 


The City of Birmingham started out with 
10 containers and one Dempster-Dumpster 
in 1938. Now Birmingham has 12 Dempster 
Dumpsters servicing 204 containers. Rich 
started out with 14 containers 


Dempster Dumpsters in 1946 


mond, Va 
ind two 
Foday Richmond has six Dempster-Dump 
And so on 


down the line in city after city where the 


oo 


sters servicing 288 contaimers 


Dempster-Dumpster System is cleaning up 
business areas, school and housing areas 


etc.. and saving taxpayers thousands of 


dollars annually 


For example, when Richmond replaced 
the conventional Open truck method of bulk 
rubbish collection in the business area with 
the Dempster-Dumpster System, it cut 
collection costs from $1.03 to 43 a cubic 


ind 


Driver backs 


lifts container into carrying position 


The pay-load capacity of the larger 


Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal t 
or greater than conventional truck bodies 
It is important to remember that containers 
we available in many different designs of 
every desired size For instance, where it 
is desirable to have a water-tight container 
for moist or wet rubbish, a Tilt Type con 
tainer is used And. bear in mind, regard 


£ 


less of the design or size of the containers 


you have spotted it yo 


ir congested busi 
ness area echools, 


truck-mounted 


ipartments, ete one 


Dempster Dumpster ca 


service all containers 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples 


man-hour efhiciency reduces truck in 


estment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 


Improves “housekeeping: methods ré 


duces fire hazards provides an easier 


quicker, safer and more effective manner 


of handling trash and refuse. 

If you have a bulk refuse handling prob 
lem, check up, by all means, on the De mp 
Write 


for complete iW 


ster-Dumpster System! today to 


Dempster Brothers, In 


formation. 


GWIPSyvia 
JUWPSVE 


———we TAGE MART G96 - 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


541 Shea Bidg. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 








Miscellaneous 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 
Nipple Drain Plug Escutcheon Nut 
idaptor Valve Sleeve Bleeder Ca Mixing Nut 
Here are just a few of the parts ELANO 

is furnishing Housing Authorities. These 

hard-to-get items are tailor-made to 
sample specifications, of high quality 
brass, eliminating costly makeshift. Don’t 

“patch up” — make inexpensive minor re- 

placement. Send samples for quotation at 

no obligation. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio 





IN PERFECT 


IS THE 


PERFECT 
SASH BALANCE 
for double hung windows 


Unique Balances are specified 
by building specialists every- 
where. Architects, contractors, 
housing officials, millwork re- 
tailers and manufacturers 
know the importance of a per- 
fectly balanced sash . . . one 








PRIORITIES 
FOR 
MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS 


MRO-DO97—that’s the symbol that gives local 
housing authorities a priority rating on orders for 
maintenance materials. 

Although it is presently optional with local au 
thorities whether or not they use this symbol on 
their maintenance supply orders, some suppliers 
of maintenance materials urge its use, since it 
permits these suppliers to keep up their stocks of 
basic materials. 

NAHO has distributed Local Authority Letter 
No. 99 describing the MRO-DO97 rating and at 
taching a copy of the order setting it up: Regula 
tion 4 of the National Production Authority, dated 
February 27, 1951. Anyone not familiar with the 
order and its operation can get a copy by writing 
to the JourNAL oF Howsinec. 

Priorities for New Construction . . . 


The situation on priorities for materials and 
equipment for new housing construction remains 
the same: no DO orders are authorized for such 


purposes. 


that cannot creep up or down, 
yet can be raised or lowered 
easily. They know the proven 
leadership of Unique Sash 
Balances. More than 100 mil- 
lion in world-wide use since 
1930 proves the performance 
of this true counterbalance. 


Expert coordi- 
nation and 
Precision mark 
the graceful 
ballerina. Per- 
fect balance is 
vital to her 
stege success. 
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NO MAINTENANCE 


Years of use and Test No. 2295 of Columbia Testing 
Laboratories clearly prove that Unique Balances are 
designed and built with permanent strength and will 
not lose their lifting power for the lifetime of the sash. 
Rust and corrosion proof, their first cost is their last 
... they present no maintenance problem at any time. 


WHY? 


The secret of balancing a sash perfectly is controlling 
accurately the lifting power of the spring. In Unique 
Balances and only in Unique Balances, this control is 
permanently assured by the accelerated spiral rod. 
Specify Unique Balances and be certain of a perfectly 
balanced, trouble-free, maintenance-free window sash. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 


Over 100 million in use throughout the world 


UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 


* 25 Bruckner Blvd., Dept. JH-4 


New York 54, N.Y. 


Please send me detailed information on 
Unique Balances. 


Name Firm 
Address. 
City. 


© 1951 U.B. Co., Inc. 














